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About The PPST (Patriotic and People-oriented 
Science and Technology) Bulletin 


Ever since independence, all our developmental efforts have centered around 
the adoption and establishment, here, of the modern science and technology (S &T) 
of the West. The underlying belief is that this S & T (which developed in the post- 
renaissance Europe) is the unique instance in human history of a systematic and viable 
S &T system; and that the establishment of this S & T is a_ prerequisite for all 
societies in search of a happy and equitable social existence. 


Historically, the expectation that the development of this S &T will lead to a 
better and more egalitarian social order, has been belied even in the West. This Is 
often sought tobe explained as die solely to deliberate misuse of this S & T by the 
ruling interests. As regards the non-Western societies, they already paid a heavy 
price for the development of modern S &T during their colonial phase. Further, 
it is now becoming increasingly clear that the ‘development’ based on modern 
S &T has only resulted ina further material, intellectual and cultural deterioration 
in these societies in the post-colonial period. Therefore it has become necessary to 
re-assess the claims of modern S &T that it leads to a better and more egalitarian 
social order and is otherwise, ethically, culturally and politically neutral. 


A re-assessment of the modern Western S &T has to be necessarily linked 
with a re-evalutation of the non-Western traditions. With the development of modern 
S &T and the onset of world-wide colonialism, the non-Western cultures were all 
dismissed as sterile (devoid of any systematic and viable S$ & T) and in-human 
(inimical to the emergence of an egalitarian social order). Yet, while the modern 
S&T has limited its boons to a small minority, the vast majority of peoples, in 
the third world, still survive with material and intellectual sustenance from their 
traditions. Further, re-evaluation of the non-Western traditions could help in our 


present day search for alternatives (technological and social) to the development’ 
based upon modern §S & T. 


It is the objective of the Bulletin to attempt a re-evalua 
of view of the Third World) of the modern Western S & T and of the non-Western 
cultures. This re-evaluation, we hope, will raise the possibility of the development 
of an alternative S &T; an alternative based on more humane values ; an alternative 


that would lead to a better, self-reliant and non-exploitative social order, thereby 
constituting a patriotic and people-oriented S & T. ; 
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A MATTER OF CONVENIENCE? 


To-day the water situation in Madras is critical. There is hardly any water. 
Hopefully it will rain soon. 


In such a critical situation several facts about water usage are coming out. Though 
‘the papers have yet to give consolidated figures of water consumption by various sectors, 
some figures are often quoted. Even in normal days, the residents in Madras 
receive less than 64 litres per day per capita. For the city of over 4 million people, 
it works out to approximately 55 million gallons a day. To-day they receive much 
less than half this amount. Of course, the water is not equally distributed, with 
some areas and with middle class and upper class homes getting much larger than 
their share. Madras Refinery and Fertilizer units alone consume 2 million gallons 
a day in normal times. Various non-essential industries in Manali belt consume 
7-9 million gallons a day. Even today Railways, Port Trust and Central Reserve 
Police Force receive 1.55, 0.5 and 0.2 million gallon a day respectively, etc., etc. 
Besides, various industries in Madras pumps out 5 million gallons of ground-water 
every day. The construction industry in city pumps out 2.5 million gallons a day. 


The groundwater is depleting very fast. People are digging deeper to get 
some water. There is a fear that salt water will be struck soon causing massive 
problems. Still the digging goes on. 


It is also being recognised that in many middle and upper class homes, there 
is a lot of wastage of water. Flush, particularly those associated with western 
type of toilets, is wasting upto 30 to 40 per cent of water consumed in homes. 
Yet another source of wastage is wash-basin and running water. Everytime one 
takes water to wash one’s face, (or shave or brush), the water keeps running; 
probably 5 to 10 times water goes down the drain. Use of bucket and mug is 
more desirable. 


Hopefully it will rain in a few days. This water famine will get over. These 
talks will be forgotten. Even in normal days, women in slums have to wait for 
hours to get water. But there will be water for flush toilets and wash-basins. 
lf every one in the city was to use flush-toilets and wash-basins, even 10 times 
the water available today, will be insufficient. These can only be available to few 
at the expense of the others. 


It is said that the wash-basins and running water are used because it is 
convenient to do so. May be, it is true, we have become so habituated to it. 
But ingrained in this convenience is wastage, inequality and injustice—a few will 
use water, others will have to do with very little or none. What have we come 
to? How can the concepts of convenience or beautiful be separated from that of 
justice and equality? How can_ something which is unjust be considered as 


convenience? 


Today because of chronic water shortage, affecting even the upper - middle 
class, we may come up with devices to reduce this wastage. But did we think 
of the consequences when, copying the West, we started using the flush-toilets 
and wash-basins? Why is this only an after thought? Why at the time of adoption 
did we not think of wastage, of grabbing the water from others? We called it 
progress ! Why have we so uncritically accepted the West’s definition of advance- 


ment and convenience ? 


Today, people may listen to all this. But if we raise these questions tomorrow, 
after the rains, even our friends will look at us with astonishment. They will say, that 
we want to: go to jungles, go backward. To not accept what is unjust, unequal, 
wasteful as convenience—is it backwardness? Isn't it time to be proud of this 
backwardness? 

—Madras Group. 


WHAT IS DEVELOPMENT : 
RECALLING AN OLD DEBATE 


Notwithstanding all other differences, there seems to have been a near-unanimity 
of perception amongst all the newly-independent countries of the third world as 
regards the long-term direction of developmental pursuits, viz., to industrialise and 
modernise basing heavily on modern Science and Technology. Choice of differing 
political systems and methods have only been based on the question of how best 
and how fast this can be achieved, and how much social justice and equality can 
be maintained while doing it. The feasibility and much less the desirability, of 
this project of ‘catching-up with the West’ has hardly ever been an issue of any 
serious debate in these countries; ‘development’ has been synonymous. with 
‘modernisation’ which, in practical terms has meant ‘Westernisation’. 


Given the historical fact that colonial rule had brought about an internal division 
of these countries into a few metropolitan centres of power, surrounded by vast 
rural hinterlands, such a development had been plagued by a dominance of town 
over village, industry over agriculture, centralisation over democracy, few over 
many. In those countries which gained independence without an accompanying 
socio-political transformation, the consequences of such a development have been 
disastrous—inequality, exploitation and injustice have been further accentuated to 
such a state that even this developmental effort has mostly ground to a_ halt. 
Even in those third world countries where the experiment was carried out in a more 
egalitarian context, tendencies fundamentally opposed to the aims and goals have 
continued to persist and even grow. It is this experience of the third world 
countries that is behind whatever questioning and debate that one comes across 
in the post-sixties period on the issue of ‘alternative paths of development’. 


it is thus interesting to note that the case of India has perhaps been quite 
different in this regard in that, the question as to what should development amount 
to, has been a central issue right from the beginning of our independence movement. 
At no point was it ‘evident to all’ that development consisted in_ industrialising 
and modernising and that modern Science and Technology was to form the 
cornerstone of development. In fact, right amidst the top leadership of our independence 
movement, views differed radically on this question; a path of development 
that was fundamentally opposed to the modern western paradigm was _ formulated 
and placed before the country by Mahatma Gandhi right from the early days of 
his involvement in the independence movement. As is well-known, most other 
influential members of the leadership (though all called themselves Gandhi's soldiers) 
do not seem to have ever taken his model seriously, much less subscribed to it; 
they shared the more widely known and_ internationally current notions of development. 
This viewpoint found its most articulate and forceful champion in Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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As the questions of alternative notions of development, alternative Sciences and 
Technologies etc., are beginning to get increasingly debated and discussed, W® 
thought it worthwhile to delve into this old debate that took place in our own 
country, no matter in whatsoever a limited manner. We are presenting this debate 
in the words of the protagonists of the two opposing viewpoints viz., Gandhi 
and Nehru in the form of extracts from their writings, speeches and correspondence. 
Of these two, the viewpoint of Nehru, the vision he had of future India, is 
rather well-known to the intelligentsia of our country and hence is not being 
presented here in any detail. As the same may not be true of the Gandhian 
viewpoint, and vision, we have attempted to present it here in some detail, mostly 
in Gandhi‘s own words. 


Gandhi‘s view of what sort of social order we should try to build in our country 
was derived from the understanding he had of our traditional social order (prior to the 
British conquest) as well as of the modern western civilization. He had spelt out this 
understanding in ‘Hind Swaraj’ written in 1909. In it he had in clear terms 
expressed the view that the modern western civilization and its various works 
including its technology were satanic in nature and were not conducive to man‘s 
happiness or dignity. He believed that there was very little that it had to offer 
to us in terms of concepts, institutions and values that we may incorporate in our 
future society. Regarding our traditional society, Gandhi wrote in ‘Hind Swaraj’, 


‘l believe that the civilization India has evolved is not to be beaten in the world. Nothing can 


equal the seeds sown by our ancestors. Rome went, Greece shared the same fate; the might of 
the Pharaohs was broken; Japan has become westernised; of China nothing can be said; but India 
is still, somehow or other, sound at the foundation. The people of Europe learn their lessons from 


the writings of the men of Greece or Rome, which exist no longer in their former glory. In trying to 
learn from them, the Europeans imagine that they will avoid the mistakes of Greece or Rome. Such 
is their pitiable condition. In the midst of all this, India remains immovable and that is her glory. 
It is a charge against India that her people are so uncivilized, ignorant and stolid, that it is not possible to 
induce them to adopt any change. It is a charge really against our merit. What we have tested 
and found true on the anvil of experience, we are not change. Many thrust their advice on India, 
and she remains steady. This is her beauty; it is the sheet-anchor of our hope.’ 


Gandhi believed that the main thrust of western technological developments 
was to indulge and pamper our passions, and according to him, ‘the more we 
indulge our passions the more unbridled they become’. Hence Indian tradition and 
concepts had set a limit to man’s indulgence because it ‘saw that happiness was 


largely a mental condition’. Elaborating further on the t 
echnological 
observed : ) aspect he 


‘It was not that we did not know how to invent machinery, but our forefathers k 
set our hearts after such things, we would become slaves and lose our moral fib <li 
after due deliberation decided that we should only do what we could with our a 
saw that our real happiness and health consisted in a proper use of our hand 
reasoned that large cities were a snare and a useless encumberance 
happy in them, that there would be gangs of thieves and robbers, 


if we 
They, therefore, 
hands and feet. They 
S and feet. They further 
and that people would not be 
Prostitution and vice flourishing in 
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them and_ that poor men would be robbed by rich men. They were therefore satisfied with small 


Villages. They saw that Kings and their swords were inferior to the sword of ethics, and they 
therefore held the sovereigns of the earth to be inferior to the rishis and the fakirs. A Ratan with ‘ji 
constitution like this is fitter to teach others than to learn from others. This nation had courts lawyers 
eng: doctors, but they were all within bounds. Everybody knew that these professions wee not 
particularly superior ; moreover these vakils and vaids did not rob people; they were considered 
people’s dependants, not their masters. Justice was tolerably _ fair. The ordinary rule was to avoid 
courts. There were no touts to lure people into them. This evil was noticeable only in and around 


capitals. The common people lived independently and followed their agricultural occupation. They 
enjoyed true Home Rule.’ 


‘Hind Swaraj’ constituted the basic framework for all of Gandhi's future life 
and activities. For him, the political movement for independence from the British 
rule was only one aspect of the overall movement for true Swaraj; and economic 
independence was the essential precondition for this. What path of development 
India was to pursue followed directly from this perceptions, that the objective of 
development was the restoration of Swaraj at the /ndividual level. Thus we find 
Gandhi laying as much emphasis on the growth and popularisation of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving as on the various political mass movements that he led against 
the British rule. To him, the faster khadi spreads amongst the people, the closer 
it takes us to freedom. As hand-spinning and hand-weaving gained momentum 
through the 1920s and early 30s, Gandhi began to focus his attention by mid- 
thirties on the regeneration of Indian crafts and rural industries. The creation of 
All-India Village Industries Association (AIVIA) in 1934 was the first step in this 
direction, whose purpose was ‘to make an honest attempt to return to the villagers 
what has been cruelly and thoughtlessly snatched away from them by the city 
dwellers’. What Gandhi said at the inauguration of the AIVIA in 1934 shows 
how he looked at the problem of technology and development: 


‘But this reinstating the villager in what was once his natural position is no easy task. | had 
thought that | should be able to frame a constitution and set the association going within a_ short 
time. But the more | dive into it, the more | find myself out of my depth. In a sense, the work is 


much more difficult than khadi which does not in anyway offer a complicated problem. You have 
simply to exclude all foreign and machine-made cloth, and you have established khadi on a secure 
foundation But here the field is so vast, there is such an infinite variety of industries to handle 
and organise. that it will tax all of our business talent, expert knowledge and scientific training. It 
cannot be achieved without hard toil, incessant endeavour and application of all our business and 
scientific abilities to this supreme purpose. Thus | sent a questionnaire to Sayeral of our well-known 
doctors and chemists asking them to enlighten me on the chemical analysis and different food valuesl 
of polished and unpolished rice, jaggery and sugar etc. Many friends, | em thankful to sey, have 
immediately responded, but only to confess that there has been no research in ee of the aieGtions 
| had inquired about. Is it not a tragedy that no scientist should be able to give me the chemical 
analysis of such a simple article as gur ? The reason is that we have not thought of the Villager. 
Take the case of honey. | am told that in foreign countries such a careful analysis of honey is made 
that no samples which fail to satisfy a particular test is bottled for the market. In India, we have got vast 
rces for production of the finest honey but we have not much expert knowledge in the matter. An 
sce Doctor friend writes to say that in his hospital polished rice is taboo and that it is proved after 
oa te rats and other animals that polished rice is harmful. But why have not all medical men 
Sr idhed results of their investigation and joined in declaring the use of such rice as positively harmful ? 


| have just by one or two instances indicated my difficulty. What sort of organisation should! 
have ? What kind of laboratory research shall we have to go in for? We_ shall need a number of 
scientists and chemists prepared to lay not only their expert knowledge at our disposal, but to sit down !n 
our labroatories and to devote hours of time free of charge. to experiments in the directions | have 
indicated We shall have not only to publish the results from time to time, but we shall have to inspect 
and certify various products. Also we shall have to find out whether the villager who produces an article 
of foodstuff rests content with exporting it and with using a cheap substitute imported from outside. We 
shall have to see that the villagers become first of all self contained and then cater for the needs of 
of the city-dwellers.... 


Gandhi, wrote extensively on the various aspects of village industry and life, 
elaborating on such varied issues as hand husking of paddy, grinding of wheat, 
making of gur (jaggery), polished rice versus unpolised rice, cleaning of village 
wells, tanks, etc. For him, the khadi work and the All India Viliage Industries 
Association and its program for the economic regeneration of rural India were as 
much important for gaining freedom as the Congress party’s program of mass- 
movements against the British. He perceived freedom or Swaraj not soley at the 
national level, but more primarily at the individual level — without the latter, the 
former held no attraction for him. And Swaraj at the individual level comprised 
all the aspects of the individual‘’s life—economic, political, social, cultural, moral 
religious, spiritual, etc. For Gandhi, the objective of the independence movement 
was this higher form of Swaraj. Consequently, to him, the path of development 
that India should opt for was not a secondary question, to be debated after 
gaining of political independence from the British. Instead, the demand for political 
freedom from the British was only a step in the struggle for the Swaraj of his 
vision. It is thus that we find Gandhi working to evolve and clarify his concept of 
future society right from the very begining of his involvement with the independence 
movement. His stand on the questions of path of development, science and technology, 
etc., followed from his conception of the social order that was to be aimed at. For him, 
the individual, the society and technology formed one whole ina similar manner as did 
religion, politics and constructive work. Making them separate or autonomous, was 
inconceivable and such a situation seemed to him to inevitably lead to the state in which 
modern western civilization found itself and which he rejected so outspokenly. 


Gandhi was unequivocally opposed to the Industrialism of the west which he saw 
as the root cause of violence, slavery and misery in the modern period. Observing th 
state of Europe he concluded that ‘its cities, its monster factories and huge wate 
are so intimately interrelated that the one can not exist without the other.’* Aedat se 
to him, ‘a society based on non-violence can only consist of groups settled in villa on 
which voluntary co-operation is the condition of dignified and peaceful e cei 
The nearest approach to civilisation based upon non-violence is the shisha ae 
republic of India. | admit that it was very crude. | know that there s big 
li of my definition and conception. But the germ was there.’ staan ei 
undamental antagonism ; iali sa oe eda 

g between industrialism and the well-being of the village: 


* Harijan, 13—1--1940 ae a 
** Harijan, 2981936 


sa Pea Mio when it is no more exploited. Industrialisation 

Passive or active exploitation of the village..’** 
From what has_ been seen earlier on the efforts Gandhi was making towards the reviva| 
of village industries, it is apparant that he was far from being opposed to a// forms of 
industrialisation. What he was opposed to was /ndustrialism and not industrialisation. 
Elaborating his vision of industrialisation, he stated in 1940: ‘... | do visualise electricity, 
Ship-building. iron works, machine-making and the like existing side by side with village 
handicrafts. But the order of dependence will be reversed. Hitherto the industrialisation 
has been so planned as to destroy the villages and village crafts. In the state of the 
future, it will subserve the villages and their crafts.* From that it followed that 
‘...nothing will be allowed to be produced by the cities, that can be equally well produced 
by the villages. The proper function of cities is to serve as clearing houses for village 
products** Gandhi was consistently and constantly opposed to India chosing 
industrialisation as its path of development. 


Gandhi's perception of the preblem, and even more so his vision, do not seem to 
have been shared even by his close followers who called themselves his ‘sipahis’ (soldiers). 
That this lack of commonality of views dates to very early days is borne out by the 
following extract from Nehru’s Autobiography (London, 1936), which refers to the days, 
of the non-cooperation movement of 1921 : 


‘Few of us, | think. accepted Gandhiji‘s old ideas about machinery and modern civilization. We 
thought that even he looked upon them as utopian and as largely inapplicable to modern conditions. 
Certainly most of us were not prepared to reject the achievements of modern civilization, although we 
may have felt that some variation to suit Indian conditions was possible. Personally, | have always 
felt attracted towards big machinery and fast travelling. Still, there can be no doubt that Gandhiji’s 
ideology influenced many people and made them critical of the machine and all its consequences. So, 
while some looked to the future others looked back to the past. And, curiously, both felt that the 
joint action they were indulging in was worthwhile, and this made it easy to bear sacrifice and face 


self-denial.’ 


However these differences did surface quite sharply at various times. For instance 
Nehru wrote along letter to Gandhi on 11th January, 1928 setting forth his views and 


we here reproduce excerpts from this letter. 


you know how intensely | have admired you and believed in you asa leader who can lead 
this country to victory and freedom | have done so inspite of the fact athat | hardly agreed with 
anything that some of your previous publications—Hind Swaraj etc. — contained. | felt and feel that 
you were and are infinitely greater than your little books..... | have asked you many times what 

ted to do in the future and your answers have been far from satisfying. All you have said 
oa en months you expected the khadi movement to spread rapidly 
action in the political field might be indulged in 


you : 
has been that within an year or eighte 
i i i hen some direct 
in a geometric ratio and t : 
a | ae and eighteen months have passed since then and the miracle has not happened. It was 
Several y eve that it would happen but faith im your amazing capacity to bring off the improbable 


iffi beli : 
ey But such faiths for an irreligious person like me is a poor reed to rely 


kept us in an expectant mood. 


oo 
—— 


* Harijan, 27—1—1940 
** Harijan, 28—1—1939 


on and | am beginning to think if we are to wait for freedom till khadi becomes universal in India we shall 
have to wait till the Greek Kalends. Khadi will grow slowly and if war comes it will grow very fast, but 


| do not see how freedom is coming in its train......... You tell us that if the country will not 
even take to khadi how can we expect it to do anything more difficult or daring. | do not think the 
reasoning is correct. If the country does not go ahead politically by one method, surely it is upto our 


leaders to think of other additional methods. 


Reading many of your articles in Young India—your autobiography etc. — | have often felt how very 
different my ideals were from yours. And | have felt that you were very hasty in your judgements, OF 
rather having arrived at certain conclusions you were over-eager to justify them by any scrap of evidence 
that you might get...... You misjudge greatly | think the civilization of the West and attach too great 
an importance to its many failings. You have stated somewhere that India has nothing to learn from the 
West and that she has reached a pinnacle of wisdom in the past. | entirely disagree with this viewpoint 
and | neither think the so-called Ram Raj was very good in the past, nor do | want it back. 1 think the 
Western or rather industrial civilization is bound to conquer India, may be with many changes and 
adaptations, but nonetheless in the main based on industrialism. You have criticised strongly the many 
obvious defects of industrialism and hardly paid any attention to its merits. Everybody knows these defects 
and all the utopias and social theories are meant to remove them. It is the opinion of most thinkers in 
the West that defects are not due to industrialism as such but to the capitalist system which is based on 
the exploitation of others...... 


That Gandhi recognised the existence of such a fundamental difference between 
them, and that he wanted it to be known to the people and a debate held on it, becomes 
evident in his reply to Nehru dated 17th January 1928. Some excerpts from Gandhi's 


reply : 


See Fe Though | was beginning to detect some differences in viewpoint between you and me, | had no 
notion what-so-ever of the terrible extent of these differences....... | see quite clearly that you must 
carry On open warfare against me and my views. For, if | am wrong, | am evidently doing irreparable harm to 
the country and it is your duty after having known it to rise in revolt against me. Or, if you have any doubts 
as to the correctness of your conclusions, | shall gladly discuss them with you personally. The differences 
between you and me appear to me to be so vast and radical that there seems to be no meeting ground between 


TNS ieee Write to me a letter for publication sharing your differences. | will printitin Young India and 
write a brief reply..... And if you do not want to take the trouble of writing another letter, | am prepared 
to publish the letter that is before me. | consider [it] a frank and honest document..... : 


From Nehru’s reply of 23rd January 1928, we see that he was rather disinclined to 
publicising his differences with Gandhi and having a public debate on them. It was his 
hope that the differences between them could be resolved through personal discussions 
However, this does not seem to have happened. * Much later in 1945, we see these 
differences surfacing sharply once again. The meeting of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee in September 1945 seems to have had a discussion on the shape of Indian poli 
after independence, and there, very different view points seem to have been put eas 
by Nehru and Gandhi. In his letter to Nehru dated 5th Oct. 1945, Gandhi refers 
these differences, and once again, at some length, restates his position on the path * 
development that he wishes India to follow. Excerpts from this important letter: : 


* In one of the few public statements of their differences, Gandhi wrote in 1940: ‘Pandit Nebru wenn 
industrialization, because he thinks that if it is socialised, it would be free from the evils of ca aii hth 
Pitalism. My 


Own view is that the evils are inherent in industrialism, 
ate 


and no amount o : : 
them’ [Harijan, 29-9-1840] f Socialisation can eradic 


‘| take first the sharp difference of opinion that has arisen between us. If sucha difference really exists 
people should also know about it, for the work of Swaraj will suffer if they are kept in the dark. | have said 
that | fully stand by the kind of governance which | have described in Hind Swaraj. It is not just a way of 
speaking. My experience has confirmed the truth of what | wrote in 1909. If! were the only one left who 
believed in it, | would not be sorry. For! can Only testify to the truth as | see it. | have not Hind Swaraj 
in front of me. It is better that | redraw the picture today in my own language. Then it would not matter 
to me whether or not the picture tallies with that of 1909, nor should it to you. | do not have to establish 
What | had said before. What is worth knowing is only what | have to say today. | believe that if India. 
and through India the world, is to achieve real freedom, then sooner or later we shall have to go and live in 
the villages—in huts, not in palaces. Millions of people can never live in cities and palaces in comfort and 
Peace. Nor can they do so by killing one another, that is, by resorting to violence and untruth. | have not the 
slightest doubt that, but for the pair, truth and non-violence, mankind will be doomed. We can have the 
vision of that truth and non-violence only in the simplicity of the villages. That simplicity resides in the 
spinning-wheel and what is implied“ by the spinning-wheel. It does not frighten me at all that the world 
seems to be going in the opposite direction. For that matter, when the moth approaches its doom it 
whirls round faster and faster till it is burnt up. It is possible that’ India will not be able to escape this 
moth-like circling. It is my duty to try, till my last breath, to save India and through it the world from such 
a fate. The sum and substance of what! want to say is that the individual person should have control over 
the things that are necessary for the substance of life. If he cannot have such control the individual cannot 
survive. Ultimately, the world is made up only of individuals. If there were no drops there would be no 
ocean. This is only a rough and ready statement. There is nothing new in this. 


‘But even in Hind Swaraj | have not said all this. While | appreciate modern thought, | find that an 
ancient thing, considered in the light of this thought looks so sweet. You will not be able to understand me 
if you think that | am talking about the villages of today. My ideal villages still exist only in my imagination: 
After all every human being lives in the world of his own imagination. In _ this village of my dreams the 
villager will not be dull, he will be all awareness. He will not live like an animal in filth and darkness. Men 
and women will live in freedom, prepared to face the whole world. There will be no: plague, no cholera and 
ne small pox. Nobody will be allowed to be idle or to wallow in luxury. Everyone will have to do body 
labour. Granting all this, | can still envisage a number of things that will have to be organized on a large 
scale. Perhaps there will even be railways and also post and telegraph offices. i do not know what things 
there will not be. Noram | bothered about it. If | can make sure of the essential thing, other things will 
follow in due course. But if | give up the essential thing, | give up everything.’ 


From Nehru’s reply of 9th October 1945, we see that his position also has not 
changed from what he stated in 1928, but has only become clearer, sharper and firmer 


We reproduce his reply almost in its entirety : 


us is not one of truth versus untruth or nonviolence versus 
violence. One assumes as one must that true co-operation and peaceful methods must be aimed at and a 
society which encourages these must be our objective. The whole question is how to achieve this society and 

its content should be. | do not understand why a village should necessarily embody truth and 
a aes : A village, normally speaking, is backward intellectually and culturally and no progress can be 
eet atiis onvircnnlait Narrow-minded people are much more likely to be untruthful and violent. 
made fr 


‘Briefly put my view is that the question before 


Then again we have to put down certain objectives like a sufficiency of food, clothing, housing, education, 
which should be the minimum requirement for the country and 10 everyone. It is with these 

jecti in view that we must find out specifically how to attain them speedily. Again it) seems to me 
ponies apy ns of transport as well as many other modern developments must continue and be 
NE ee, vo. wi ut of it except to have them. If that is so’ inevitably a measure of heavy industry 


sanitation, etc. 


inevita 
developed. There is no way O 
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exists. How far will that fit in with a purely village society ? Personally | hope that heavy or light industries 
should all be decentralised as for as possible and this is feasible now because of the development of electric 
power. If two types of economy exist in the country either there should be conflict between the two or one 
will overwhelm the other. : 


The question of independence and protection from foreign aggression, both political and economic, has 


also to be considered in this context. |! do not thinkit is possible for India to be really independent unless 
she is a technically advanced country. | am not thinking for the moment in terms of just armies but rather of 
scientific growth. In the present context of the world we cannot even advance culturally withouta strong 
background of scientific research in every department. There is today in the world a tremendous ‘acquisitive 
tendency both in individuals and groups and nations, which leads to conflicts and wars. Our entire society is 
based on this more or less. That basis must go and be transformed into one of cooperation, not of isolation 
which is impossible. If this is admitted and is found feasible then attempts should be made to realise it not in 
terms of an economy which is cut off from the rest of the world but rather one which cooperates. 
From the economic or political point of view an isolated India may well be a kind of vacuum which 
increases the acquisitive tendencies of others and thus creates conflicts There is no question of 
palaces for millions of people. But there seems to be no reason why millions should not have 
comfortable up to-date homes where they can lead a cultured existence. Many of the present overgrown 
cities have developed evils which are deplorable. Probably we have to discourage this overgrowth and 
at the same time encourage the village to approximate more to the culture of the town. 


It is many years ago since | read Hind Swaraj and | have only a vague picture in my _ mind. 
But even when I read it 20 or more years ago it seemed to me completely unreal. In your writings 
and speeches since then I have found much that seemed to me an advance on that old position and 
an appreciation of modern trends. | was therefore surprised when you told us that the old picture still 
remains intact in your mind. As you know, the Congress has never considered that picture much less 
adopted it. You yourself have never asked it to adopt it except for certain relatively minor aspects 
of it. How far it is desirable for the Congress to consider these fundamental questions, involving 
varying philosophies of life, it is for you to judge. 1! would imagine that a body like the Congress 
should not lose itself in arguments over such matters which can only produce great confusion in 
people’s minds resulting in inability to act in the present. This may also result in creating barriers 
between the Congress and others in the country. Ultimately of course this and other questions wil! 
have to be decided by representatives of free India. | have a feeling that most of these questions 
are thought of and discussed in terms of long ago, ignoring the vast changes that have taken place 
all over the world during the last generation or more. It is 38 years since Hind Swaraj was written. 
The world has completely changed since then, possibly in a wrong direction. In any event any consi- 
daration of these questions must keep present facts, forces and the human material we have today 
in view, otherwise it will be divorced from reality. You are right in saying that the world, ora large 
part of it, appears to be bent on committing suicide. That may be an_ inevitable development of an 
evil seed in civilization that has grown. | think it is so. How to get rid of this evil, and yet how 
aaa the good in the present as in the past is our problem. Obviously there is 900d too in the 


The debate does not seem to have been pursued any further. The hectic pace of the 
events that ensued seem to have called off this exchange at this inconclusive phase 


IV 


The restof the story is of course weil-known, viz, that it was 


Nehru’s visi 
was adopted to be translated into reality, and the Gandhi Sion that 


an model was given the go-by. 
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That the Gandhian model has never been given a try and that it has not been rejected 
because it was found wanting, is common knowledge. What is perhaps more significant 
is to note that even the existence of two fundamentally different models of development 
was never brought out into the public and made into an issue of nation-wide debate. 
All the din and noise of paying endless homages to the Mahatma made it appear that 
whatever was being done was after all what he. had wanted; while in reality, the very 
soul of Gandhi's vision was being given a most unceremonious and obscure burial ! 
But may be it is all too simplistic and naive to ascribe this to the villainy and treachery 
of the leaders of the post-independence India ? May be there was something clearly 
unrealistic and unworkable about the Gandhian model, and, it would have led to total 
disaster if it was attempted to put it into practice. But now that after more than three-and- 
a-half decades of trying out the Nehru model, what we are left with /s a near total disas- 
ter’, should not the other model be considered afresh? Should not the nation-wide debate 
(due half-a-century ago !) be started right in earnest at least now? May be this /s the 
time for such a debate, and the experience of the last half-century the world over could 
today make such a debate far more fruitful. And who knows, ‘the ancient thing, 
considered in the light of this (modern) thought’, might, after all, ‘look so sweet’ ? 


—Madras Group 
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HOUSING THE THIRD WORLD 


It is generally considered that modernisation of production process and the 
modern lifestyle that accompanies it is the only or at least the inevitable path of develop- 
ment. At times the changed lifestyle brought about by modernisation or some aspect 
of it, is conceded to have done some harm, but this is generally explained away as 
the price that has to be paid for the many other merits that modernisation offers. But 
more frequently nowadays it seems to be considered as if modernisation is itself the 
goal and modern lifestyle in itself is a clear and obvious advancement over what 
preceded it. Modernisation that has implied the concentration of resources and 
production processes in a few urban centres requires accomodating enormously more 
people in a unit area in comparison with villages and has markedly changed the nature 
of housing and the nature of interaction of people in a community. In the huge 
urban centres, that have consequently grown, multistoreyed complexes made of scarce 
building materials such as cement and steel have become a necessity in contrast to 
traditional housing made from plentiful resources like mud and timber. Modern 
housing is no longer seen as a concession that has to be made since we have chosen 
a given path of development, but visualised increasingly as if it has tremendous 
intrinsic merits of its own and is being adopted by several countries and peoples: 
often to their own great detriment. We wish to examine the increasing trend 
in the third world countries to discard traditional building practices in favour of 
modernisation not only in the cities, but also in the countryside.* 


Malayan Housing : 


The traditional Malayan housing community, namely the ‘Kampong’ is an indigenous 
solution evolved through several generations of adaptation to local needs and environ- 
ment. Initially the site for a house is chosen through religious rituals and after this 
a ‘Kenduri’ (big feast) is held to which all people of the village are invited. This acts 
as an instrument of socialisation to acquaint the new rasident with the villagers 


After this, a small site, only large enough to accomodate the house, is Cleared of 
vegetation. Houses are always oriented towards Mecca for Islamic religious fiaEon: 
Ss 


and this also minimises the exposure to, and penetration of, solar radiation 
do not dictate the layout of the house and water, electricity, etc., are 
after building the house. Houses are joined by free-flowing paths and 
made to demarcate territories. There is no demarcation of ‘public’ and 


Services 
installed only 
no barriers are 
‘Private’ space 


* This article examines two specific countries, Malaya and China. The information — 
based on a United Nations University report (HSD RSTT-3 UNUP-249) - on Ma 
traditional Malay house and the modern housing estate house’, by Lim Jee = 
China’s housing is mostly from the report ‘China's Habitat’ by Anil Agarwal Re; 
from Centre for Science and Environment, New Delhi, 1982). - (Report Nos. 50, 51 ang 52 


ee 
layan housing is 
A Comparison of the 

The information on 


and social interaction is thus unrestricted. The entire kampong has a canopy of 


coconut and other trees that provide shade and allow for the use of open compounds 
even during noon time. 


Along with the rapid urban development in the past 25 years, Kampongs have 
been giving way to ‘Housing Estate Houses’. These estates, usually built by private 
Speculators, are often as big as cities occupying hundreds of acres. The development 
of a housing estate normally begins with clearing the site of all vegetation by 
a bulldozer. The land may be levelled, or low-lying areas filled in. Natural river 
courses and drainage systems are changed; change of ground cover increases surface 
water run off and can cause siltation and flooding in neighbouring areas. Since 
many modern services such as electricity, water and sewerage are centralised they 
exit from and drain into a single centre. Hence the network of conduits for these 
services is normally designed as a grid, to minmise their length and cost. Thus the 
simplistic monotonous arrangement of houses is made to maximise the number of 
houses in an area and minimise the cost of services and _ infrastructure, with no 
consideration for the users, needs or social implications. Since roads are meant 
for cars and vehicles, conflict points occur when pedestrians cross the road, and 
hence the definition of a road must be clear. Children cannot play there. The 
roads are meant to increase mobility between the urban and suburban areas, as 
well as house and -place of work but reduce interaction among people at 
a community level. 


Traditional Malay houses use material that are generally obtained free from the 
surroundings. The houses are built / renovated by the users themselves, often with 
help from the neighbours and the community. They provide fuller employment for the 
users, who are free in the off-working seasons, since the nature of employment in 
Kampongs, mainly agriculture, is seasonal. Houses are often built slowly and additions 
are made gradually as and when time and money are available. In contrast the 
resident in a modern housing estate, has no part in the design process at all. 
Architects who build the houses are trained in Western methods and concepts and do 
not have much awareness of local environment and society. The houses are all 
similar in design and made of bricks, tiles and concrete. Houses are designed 
according to either foreign or scientifically determined average standards and there 
is not much room for users to make changes. Major changes or extensions have to 
be approved by the authorities. The architect has a ‘paying client’, ; namely the 
speculator who wishes to minimise the cost and maximise his profits, and _ his 
interests often clash with the ‘actual client’, namely the user. The _users, needs 
are fitted into the house, instead of the house being designed to suit his needs. 


The traditional Malay house is ideally suited to the climate and obviates any 
need for high energy gadgets (like air-conditioners) to render the interior comfortable 
Kampong houses are jaid out at random and hence the wind velocity is not 
reduced substantially; they also capture winds at higher velocities since they are 
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. . . aoa W 
set on stilts. The houses also have minimal internal partitions, and they allo 


for good cross ventilation. Full length and fully openable windows ensure body 
level ventilation. The roofs have large overhangs which not only protect against 
rain but also allows the windows to be kept open most of the time. The 
use of light weight construction wood and other natural material ensures that the 


house cools quickly at night. 


In contrast the regular pattern of layout of houses in a modern housing estate, 
as well as hedges and solid fences, block the free flow of air. The interior !ts 
partitionéd into several rooms which interfere with cross ventilation. Windows open 
at higher levels and there is no ventilation possible, at the roof joints. The use of 
bricks, tiles and cement which have a high thermal capacity, leads to inadequate cooling 
since they re-radiate the stored heat at night. 


The alienation of the users from the design and construction process and the 
treatment of houses as a commodity for sale, has subjected it to the usual mal- 
practices and has affected the quality of construction, in spite of the advent of 
‘advanced techniques’ and ‘professionals’ 


Development in a Kampong is not based on profit or the modern concept of 
conquest and exploitation of nature without fetters. The scale of development is 
small and human. The design does not impose order on a site but is rather 
subordinate to nature and fits into it. It is clear that in many ways the traditio- 
nal Malay house is more adequate and suitable to the local climate than modern 
houses. Yet, the general trend has been to go in for modern housing that requires 
the use of scarce resources and a lot of energy. 


What then, are the constraints that limit the use of traditional technology 
today ? One reason of course is that the modern lifestyle is consistent only with 
a certain type of technology. Hence, if this lifestyle is taken for granted as given 
or inevitable, it often leads, not only to the decay of traditional technologies by 
neglect but also to their active destruction by the constraints placed upon them 
by modernization. Thus the industrialisation of India, that has led to large scale 
destruction of forests, reservation of many existing ones and monopoly control by 
industry of forest products, has affected traditional practices in areas such as agri- 
culture and medicine. An equally important serious constraint is our Own attitud 
towards traditional technology. Today traditional technologies are almost alwa : 
seen as something second rate that one may be forced to resort to, if one ca i 
afford modern solutions, which we continue to percieve as the ideal to be sine 
at. With this perception, even when we employ traditional technology, we are clear 


that sooner or ‘ater as we ‘develop’, we would replace these with modern tech 
from the West. This attitude is most dramatically seen in the housin ‘ nology 
Chinese government. 9 policy of the 
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Chinese Housing Experience : 


Rural Housing ;: 


The Chinese rural housing scheme is based on the principle of ‘public aided 
Self help’ and encourages peasants to make use of traditional building materials 
such as mud and _ timber. Basic principles of planning, design and construction 
are being popularised by articles in the press and cheap illustrated books. The 
designs incorporate traditional architectural styles and take into account resistance 
to natural calamities, rational use of energy to cook and heat, etc. Fast growing 
trees have been planted along many roads to provide timber for construction. Anil 
Agarwal states that during his trip from Beijing to Kasghar, ‘We saw nothing but 
mud buildings all the way. Everywhere mud had been used intelligently, delibe- 
rately and in a planned manner making full use of the science of structures and 
exploiting to the maximum, opportunities that the local climate offered’. In places 
like Xian, where the rainfall is high for exposed mud _ walls, the tiled roofs had 
overhangs to prevent the walls from getting wet during rain and a layer of bricks separated 
the mud wall from the floor to prevent seepage. But in the Gobi desert area the 
overhanging roofs and the bottom layer of fired bricks was not present. These 
houses can survive for several decades. Mud houses are also ideal in very hot 
areas since cement houses, in such climates, would be too hot to live in. This 
housing programme has by and large proved successful since it encourages popular 
participation, uses local resources and allows for individual variation. It has been 
providing about six million houses a year. 


Urban Housing : 


In contrast, China‘’s urban housing has failed to keep up with the growing 
urban population. The per capita residential floor space in urban areas has in fact 
declined since 1949. Not only is the number of buildings inadequate, but also the 
existing ones present a hindeous uniformity of characterless multistoreyed buildings’. 
Older cities like Beijing, still have some uniqueness left from their links with the 
traditional architectural styles but new ones like Urumchi which have grown up 
since 1950, ‘present a totally uninspiring environment; box like 4-5 storey structures 
all over the place with nothing to break the ugly monotony’. The building effort 
in cities is totally state - controlled and depends on scarce, modern resources like 
cement, steel and concrete. This results in uniform construction units that do not 
allow for much diversity. Many third world housing schemes have in fact ended 
as fiascos because of escalating costs of scarce resources. Typically many such 
schemes meant for housing the poor end up as middle - class housing while the 
poor continue to remain homeless. New cities like Urumchi also contain run down 
houses along with multistoreyed blocks like in any other third world city. Yet 
the same city has carefully built mud houses with a lot of inner space, but building such 
houses in urban areas is not the Government policy. The Chinese Government 
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itself perceives mud houses only as a stop - gap arrangement that is forced on it by 
immediate practical necessity. In fact the current Government hopes that, by the 
end of this century, ‘every peasant family in China will be living in a brick and 
tile house with its own toilet and water supply’. 


This policy is not just a response for meeting the growing needs of an urban 
population, but in fact reflects a vision that sees intrinsic merit in such modern 
housing itself. The goal is to provide brick and cement houses in villages also. 
It is this.same vision that has doomed every other third world housing programme 
to failure. We feel that it is time we examine this vision, its origin and the 
extent to which this is compatible with values like social justice and equality. 


Any vision of society will of course be compatible only with a certain science 
and technology and path of development both of which impose serious constraints 
on the nature of the society/social relations that it can achieve. Thus mud houses 
can provide every citizen with an affordable home ‘at the same time’. \n_ contrast 
modern houses that depend on scarce resources like cement can by necessity only 
‘trickle down slowly’ if at all, and they create in the wake of their use a_ small 
minority in modern houses and a large majority without any ‘houses’, that look up 
to the former as a symbol of higher status. Thus, depending on a technology that 
employs such scarce resources, contains within it the seeds for the stratification of 
society, since only a favoured few have access to it. In China, villages such as 
Fenguo and rich communes outside Beijing, are replacing their mud houses with brick 
ones. There are also reports in the Chinese press that ‘...... certain officials have 
tried to use their political power to jump long allotment queues, or get spacious 
rooms which they do not deserve’. 


The best solution to the housing problem as many studies suggest 
would be to create conditions that will release people’s energies. to build 
for themselves. To implement such a policy, security of tenure over land must be 
ensured. Third world countries in general can not ensure this since there is seldom 
equitable distribution of land. But this should not be a problem in China, since th 
‘land question’ was perhaps the major question th&t was soived by the soci ee 
revolution of 1949. Yet the Chinese government's plan is not to follow this ey 
of encouraging the people to build for themselves, but to base its plans me 
vision of providing all with cement and brick houses, a programme that i Bis: e 
to failure. The vision appears to be unrelated to their own requirement a oomed 
itis a western vision, probably the vestiage of a colonial past. Na reality; 


Use of traditional technologies for construction requires that traditi al ; 
be respected while in practice many third world countries have requ fon eee 
a number of constraints on their viability or even their Sion prix that place 
Malaya the architestural by - laws are still based on western Gorditions. Cacia in 
* FOr houses 
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to ts legal, plans have to be submitted and approved. But the traditional Malay 
cra tsmen do not start their operations with a ‘plan’, and are unable to do so. This 
is forcing them out of operation: 


The failure of third world countries by and large to provide for the basic needs 
of the people has attracted a number of explanations. Most of these have addressed 
the question at the level of determining the bast tactic to achieve an industrialised 
western society. We feel however that we need to question the extent to which 
this vision itself is consistent with the building of a just social order which provides at 
least for the basic needs of the people. The restoration of land and resources to an 
‘Independent’ government is only a nominal first step in decolonization. Decoloniza- 
tion proper would begin only when we start questioning the path of development and 
the vision of future that we have. uncritically adopted from the west. 


—Madras Group 
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SOCIAL RESTRAINTS ON RESOURCE UTILIZATION : 
THE INDIAN EXPERIENCE* 


ABSTRACT 


This paper reviews a variety of cultural practices which helped the Indian society maintain an 
approximate ecological steady state with the wild living resources from around 500 B.C. to 1800 A.D, 
The Indian society is made up of a large number of endogamous castes each with a restricted geographical 
range and each with a hereditary profession. This hereditary profession is so specialized that the different 
castes directly dependent on natural resources utilize the different resources with little overlap with other 
castes of the same region. Thus any particular resources of a given region used to be utilized inated 
generations by a small homogeneous breeding group which expected the same resource to sustain its 
future generations as well. These conditions were particularly favourable for the evolution of cultural 
traits ensuring long-term sustainable utilization of natural resources. Such practices included restraints 
on territory over which a given human group may exploit the plants and animals, the season in 
which the exploitation is permitted, the sex and stage in life history for which exploitation is permitted, 
the method which may be used for exploitation, the species or the biological communities which may 
never be exploited andthe species in the exploitation of which a given caste may be specialized. This 
equilibrium could be maintained because the ruling classes only tapped the agricultural surplus and a few 
select harvests from the wild such as musk and sandalwood. After the industrial revolution, however, 
many other raw materials including wood acquired commercial value, so that the forests, lakes, rivers and 
seas which were earlier left to the local communities with the exception of hunting preserves of the princes 
now became a resource coveted by the ruling classes. Hence, the British Government wrested the control 
of these resources away from the Indian population as soon as they consolidated their hold on the country. 
The commercial interests which have been exploiting these resources since that time are only interested in 
immediate profit and have no stake in the long term preservation of*these resources. India’s wild living 
resources have therefore been steadily depleted, and the old social restraints on preservation of these 
resources are breaking down. Apart from the depletion of natural resources, this pattern of development 
has contributed further to the impoverishment of the rural population which still largely depends on the 
wild living resources to meet many of their basic needs. It is now necessary to change this non-sustain- 
able and inequitable pattern of development, restore to the local population a measure of control over 
their resources and reinforce the traditional practices of restraints on resource utilizatien. The Chipko 
movernent in the Himalayas provides a ray of hope that we may indeed have begun to move 
direction. 


in that 


INTRODUCTION 


The continued existence of populations of all species of animals, including man 
depends on the availability of a variety of resources. The population can crash 
and run the risk of extinction if the availability of any of the critical resourc 
falls below a threshold value. But the availability of a resource will itself eS 
affected by the animal population utilizing that resource, It may mh e 
happen that the utilization of a resource by an animal population ee efore 


it tg levels at which that animal population can no longer Ba a ap 
and may go extinct. In a book that has provoked such debate W ig 
Edwards (1962) suggested that most animal species have evolved mechani o 

sms_ of 


* To appear also in ‘Culture and Conservation’, Ed. D. Pitt on behalf of Commissi 
ission on 


Planning, International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Res Environmental 
ources. 


holding their populations at a level at which the resources are not reduced to such 
low levels, and Slobodkin (1968) further raised the question of whether animals 
behaved as ‘prudent predators’ concentrating their hunting on prey of low reproductive 
value. The prevailing consensus, however, is that natural selection, acting as it does 
at the level of an individual, does not favour the evolution of such restraints on 
population growth or prudence in resource utilization except under very special 
Circumstances (Williams 1966, Dawkins 1976). What happens, in fact, appears to be 
that animal populations tend to reduce the availability of various resources that 
they utilize to levels at which the population may occasionally go extinct, but 
more commonly exists in a balance such that it cannot increase any further (Lack 
1954, Hutchinson 1978). 


Human populations appear to behave in a basically similar fashion, increasing 
in size till the resources they depend on are depleted to a level at which the 
population cannot increase any further. This is however not the whole story, for 
with his symbolic language and _ cultural transmission of knowledge, man has 
acquired a vastly greater capacity of deliberately manipulating nature around him. 
This has enabled him to tremendously augment the resources which he can put to his 
own use, and it has also permitted the cultural evolution of socially exercised restraints 
on the utilization of resources (Harris, 1974, 1977). Man has in fact behaved from 
time to time as a truly prudent predator. 


However such prudence is far from a universal feature of human societies which have 
often totally wiped out the resources which sustained them, and in fact we seem today 
to be headed towards a global destruction of the resource base which sustains humanity 
(Martin and Wright 1967, Brown 1978, Ehrlich- 1980). An understanding of the con- 
ditions under which human societies did evolve effective methods of prudent utilization 
of the resources, and of the circumstances under which these practices broke down 
is therefore of vital importance in our endeavour to steer ourselves on to a course 
of sustainable utilization of the earth’s resources (Gadgil, 1983), The present paper 
is an attempt to review this problem in the context of the Indian experience. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The Indian society is made up of thousands of closed, self-governing commu- 
nities or castes. Each of these castes still is, or till recently used to be, charac- 
terized by the following four significant attributes : | ee 
(1) Each caste is an endogamous group, i. e. all marriages are restricted within 
the caste. This is still by and large true particularly in a fei areas. Be | 
(2) Each caste is distributed over a restricted geographical region. al a oa 

il] by and large true except that a few major urban-industrial centres: ave g 
eine a large number of people of all castes outside their traditional range of 
fe) 

raphical distribution. , | - 
oi acd caste is governed by a caste agi Bae adap ae To Gat 

i i o be 
ide Gs eas! lowest Bae swe of caste councils is being rapidly eroded. 
min 
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(4) Each caste possesses a hereditary way of making a living. This again, was 
and is much more true of the lower, predominantly rural castes. These are the 
castes which depend most directly on the natural resources and traditionally each 
caste had a particular and often rather restricted way of utilizing the natural resources 
over its range of distribution. For example, in a region, one caste may catch 
freshwater fish, a second keep sheep, a third keep ducks, a fourth make salt from 
the sea water, a fifth maintain coconut orchards and so on. In addition, there 
would be castes of specialized artisans, entertainers, priests etc. Each small geogra- 
phical region is a mosaic of populations of a number of sedentary castes, on the 
order of ten to fifty, living together, yet independently, within that region. The 
same region would be visited by another ten to fifty nomadic or semi- 
nomadic castes of artisans and entertainers. These wandering castes would 
also have a very fixed geographic region over which they would move. All these 
castes had set up relationships of barter with each other. © 


This rural society was to a large extent self - sustaining. It produced most of 
its own requirements within its own limits. Its interaction with the urban society 
was restricted to surrendering a fraction, sometimes moderate but sometimes 
exorbitantly high, of the surplus of agricultural production. 


This social mosaic had developed over several centuries of interactions amongst 
a large number of tribal groups which had migrated into India at different times, 
the endogamous castes being very likely derivatives of endogamous tribal groups 
(Karve 1961). While the lower rural castes undoubtedly slowly changed their modes 
of subsistence over the centuries, each one came to occupy a rather well-defined 
and often quite narrow ecological niche in adjustment with the other castes sharing 
the locality with them. It is in this context that we must understand the cultural 
restraints on resource utilization that the Indian society had evolved. 


CULTURAL PRACTICES 


The Indian subcontinent abounds in a variety of traditions of restraints on the 
exploitation of wild plant and animal resources. These traditions relate to the 
territory over which a given human group may exploit the plants and animals, the 
season in which the exploitation is permitted, the sex and stage in life history 
for which exploitation is permitted, the method of exploitations and quantum which 
may be never be exploited, the species or the biological communities Which may 
never be exploited by some or all castes, and the species in the exploitation of 
which a given caste may be specialized. We shall discuss below several specifi 
examples of these various practices. 


(a) Territoreality 


For most of the evolutionary history human societies hav 
hunting-gathering tribes each with its own exclusive territor 
1968). This territoreality persisted in one form or the other with all Indi 
till recent times. Thus the beach-seine fishermen of Goa on West Chua alti on 

at 


€@ been organized in 
y (Lee and De Vore 
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Seines from each fishing village would operate on the coast within a well-defined 
limit. Similarly, Nandivallas are nomadic caste of entertainers of Western Maharashtra. 
They also engage in extensive hunting with the dogs for porcupines, monitor lizards, 
wild pigs etc. Each group of the Nandivallas entertains and hunts within a well- 
defined territory (Malhotra 1974). Similarly, pastorals like the Dhanger shepherds 
of Western Maharastra wander extensively grazing over an area defined for and 
hereditarily controlled by various groups of shepherds (Gadgil and Malhotra, 1983). 
This territoreality had two significant consequences. Firstly, the pressure of exploi- 
tation was evenly dispersed over the exploited plant and animal populations. 
Secondly, each group had an awareness that the resources of its hereditary territory 
had sustained it for generations, and were to sustain their descendents, who would 
inherit the territory and their mode of resource exploitation, for generations to come. 
This facilitated the cultural evolution of a_ variety of other restraints on the exploita- 
tion of living resources. 


(b) Closed seasons 


The Hindu month of Sravana (roughly August) which coincides with the peak of 
the main rainy season over most of India is a period during which many castes 
abstain totally from consumption of fish, poultry, meat and consequently suspend 
all hunting as well. The harvest of certain wild plants is ritually restricted to certain 
days of the year. Thus in the Jakhol-Panchgai area of Uttarkashi district of Himalayas 
the tubers of a plant, locally known as Nakhdul may be harvested only at the time 
of a religious festival, as is also the case with flowers of Brahmakamal a herb of 
alpine meadows near the Nandadevi peak in Chamoli district of Himalayas (Bahuguna 
1980, Bhatt 1981 b). 

(c) Life history stages 

The famous Indian epic, Ramayana begins with the scene where the poet - 
a member of a hunting tribe - is inspired to compose poetry for the first time in his 
life on witnessing the killing of one of a pair of copulating cranes; such a killing 
being strictly against the prevailing ethic (Shastri, 1959). In fact heronaries - 
breeding colonies of storks, egrets, herons, ibises, cormorants, pelicans, etc. - almost 
invariably receive full protection from the village closest to the heronary. For 
instance, in the Bangalore district of South India is a village known as Kokre- 
Bellur (literally village of the storks) where painted storks and grey pelicans have 
bred on trees lining the village streets since time immemorial. The villagers not 
only chase away the hunters, they even chase away photographers if they disturb 
nesting birds. The villagers are often quite rationally aware of the value of the bird 
guano as fertilizer for their fields. 


In Bhandara district of Maharashtra the traditional fishing castes never disturb 
the spawning aggregations of fresh water fishes in the hill streams (Chitampalli 
1981), while the hunting tribe of Phaseparadhis of Ahmadnagar district of Maha- 
rashtra whose main quarry is the blackbuck report, that they traditionally let loose 
any fawns and pregnant does caught in their snares (Khomne, Malhotra and 


Gadgil 1983). 
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(d) Method and quantum of exploitation 


The freshwater fishes of the river Yamuna in its upper reaches in the Jainpur tract 
of the Himalayan district of Tehri-Garhwal are exploited through netting as well a6 
poisoning. Traditionally netting was permitted at any time of the year, but poisoning 
was permitted only at one:time of the year for a few days in conjunction with 
a communal festival known as Maun Mela. This festival is at a time when the 
river is in spate and the effect of the poisoning is probably quite restricted in time. 
The fish are poisoned and consumed by all the meat-eating castes of the tract as 
a communal endeavour (Bahuguna 1980). 


Many Indian villages maintained a village forest on communal land. The 
village forests were protected and carefully exploited by the village community as 
a whole. There were often well specified limits on the quantum of exploitation 
for material such as fuel wood from these village forests. Thus, only one member 
of each household gathers fuelwood once a week from tne village forest of 
Gopeshwar in Chamoli district of Uttar Pradesh Himalayas. In consequence, this 
village forest is still well preserved, although most of the neighbouring land has 


been completely deforested. 


There occur throughout India patches of vegetation, or sacred groves which 
receive special protection from the local community on grounds of their association with 
some deity. As will be explained below, most of these sacred groves were traditio- 
nally free from any exploitation. There are however groves known as Orans 
associated with the goddess Jogmaya in the Aravalli hills of Western India where 
it was permitted to take away wood for fuel so long as the collection did not 
involve the use of any metal implements (Ishwar Prakash 1980), 


(e) Sacred groves, pools and ponds 


As Gause’s (1934) classical experiments have shown, a very effective way of 
preventing the extinction of prey Populations in a predator-prey System is to provide 
the prey with refugia or regions in which the prey is immune from predation Such 
a traditional system of refugia in India was the network of sacred groves, ond 
and pools in the courses of rivers and streams (Gadgil and Vartaks 1976 and isu ; 
These were patches of land or water which were dedicated to’ some dei : 
were kept free of all exploitation, both of plant and animals. They ranged ony and 
from fifty hectares or more to a few hundred square meters. Wher ry in extent 
of sacred groves has remained intact till recent times, as in ges th Ree 
district on the West Coast, one can see that they formed islands of cli sight — 
at densities of 2 to 3 per km? ranging in size from a small cl climax vegetation 
or more, and originally covering, perhaps 5 per cent of the land bai to a hectare 
This must have been a very effective way of preserving tropical es (Karanth 1981). 
for we are still discovering new species of plants, species which 'ological diversity 
from everywhere else, in these sacred groves, as for instance aia have disappeared 
woody climber, Kunstleria keralensis (Mohannan and Nair 1981) recently discovered 
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In Bangladesh every shrine has at least one pond attached to it, and the animals 
in such ponds are inviolate. Two of such sacred ponds are of biological interest 
for they harbour populations of endangered species: the Byazid Bostami has a turtle 
Trionyx nigricans, and Khan Jahan Ali has marsh crocodile. The former is of 
Particular interest since it is the only known population of this turtle in the world. It 
is notable that the Muslim shrine of Byazid Bostami was apparently built around 
800 A.D. at a spot which was earlier occupied by a Buddhist shrine. Thus the 
tradition of protection of the turtle and the sacred pond is likely to be an ancient 
tradition assimilated by Islam (Raza Khan 1980). 


(f) Sacred plants and animals 


In India a variety of plant and animal species have been considered sacred by 
one or more communities and therefore never destroyed (Presler 1971). The most 
widely protected of such organisms is the peepal tree (Ficus religiosa), found 
depicted on Mohanjodaro seal of around 2000 B.C. Other species of the genus 
Ficus are also considered sacred, and were not felled traditionally by all Hindu 
castes. It is notable that Ficus is now considered a genus of particular significance 
in the overall maintenance of tropical biological diversity —a keystone mutualist 
(Gilbert 1980). In particular, its preservation may have helped maintain high levels 
of populations of highly edible frugivorous birds, especially pigeons and doves. 


Monkeys are a group of animals held as widely sacred as the Ficus trees over 
most of India, except for Coorg, Kerala and the Northeastern tribal tract. They are 
never hunted even if they do considerable damage to the cultivated plants, but 
merely chased away. Unike the Ficus trees, it is difficult to see any rationale in 
their protection which may relate more plausibly to their close resemblance to man. 


Other plants and animals receive less universal protection, being sacred only in 
particular locations or to particular castes. The peafowl, for example, is sacred to 
Lord Kartikeya and is never hunted, and is consequently abundant around Kartikeya 
temples, in the southern state of Tamilnadu. It is more widely protected all over 
the Western states of Gujarath and Rajasthan (Personal observation). The blue rock 
pigeon (Columba livia) is considered sacred to the saint Hazrat Shah Jalal and is 
protected and encouraged to breed in artificial nest baskets in rural oa ae 
(Raza Khan 1981). Even the rodents are protected and abound in the famous temple 
of Karnimata goddess in the state of Rajasthan (Ishwar Prakash 1980). 


Two notable animals which receive such localized : protection in hs vicinity a 

t les of certain deities are the two most feared animals of India: the tiger an 

ae bra. Within a few kilometers of the temple of the tiger goddess Waghjal of 

aa ate for example, no tiger or panther is hunted. In turn, it is neeped 

iger or panther will never kill any man or deomstic animal wit in the 

ne ee similar fashion, no cobra is killed near certain temples and it is 

ee on snake-bite will ever be fatal in the same locality (Personal obser- 

ene Tae eabaoe may help to remove the fear of these very dangerous animals 
vation). 
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ite are 
and may have survival value as, for example, if many deaths from snakebit 


due to fear of death rather than from the poison. 


Many castes or clans within the castes have certain totemic plants or animals 


which they do not destory or let others destroy if they can help it. Thus the 
Maratha clans of Mores and Ghorapades from Maharashtra derive their clan names 
from their totemic animals—peafowl and monitor lizard respectively—and will protect 
these animals, although other clans of the same Maratha caste will hunt and eat 


them (Personal observations). 


By far the most remarkable examples of protection to certain species is that of 


the Bishnoi’ sect of Western India (Ishwar Prakash and Ghosh 1980, Gadgil 1980a). 
This Hindu sect, founded in 1485 A. D. enjoins its followers never to cut a green 
tree, or kill any animal. They hold as specially sacred the khejdi tree (Prosopis 
cinerarea) which is by far the economically most valuable tree in the desert tracts 
in which this sect originated. It is recorded that in 1630 A. D. 363 Bishnois sacri- 
ficed their lives to prevent the king of Jodhpur from cutting down P. c/inerarea 
trees to furnish the fuel for the lime-kilns to build a new palace. The Bishnois 
also protect the wild animals including blackbuck and chinkara. To this day, the 
tradition is very much alive and the Bishnoi villages are a refreshing scene of 
greenery and plentiful wild life in the Indian desert. 


(g) Niche specialization 


The various castes living within a small geographical region showed everywhere 
adjustments in their utilization of natural resources so that each caste specialized in 
the use of some narrow range of resources and overlapped little with other castes of 
the same region. The consequence was that a given resource of a given locality sustained 
one relatively small homogeneous endogamous and self governing group over a long 
time span. These conditions must have facilitated the cultural evolution of restraints 
on overexploitation of living resources. 


Two specific examples of such niche diversification may be cited here. The 
region of the crestline of the Western Ghats in Maharashtra around lat. 18°N is 
inhabited by two major castes, Kunbis and Gavlis. Of these the Kunbis rection 
paddy cultivation on the hill slopes. They indulge extensively in  huntin p i 
barter their cereal grains for butter produced by the Gavlis. The Kunbis Se ie 
a few cattle for draft purposes. The Gavlis on the other hand live on th p only 
hill terraces on which they do a little shifting cultivation. Their maior e upper 
is keeping buffaloes and cattle. They curdle the milk, consume the ‘ iia 
home and barter the butter for cereal grains from the Kunbis. The G ereears - 
protein supply from the buttermilk and do no hunting. Thus th ps ss get their 
valleys and lower hill slopes is restricted to Kunbis and the culti e Cultivation oft 
hill slopes and of hill terraces to Gavlis, maintenance of dorteetislniet ate apr: 

mals an 


exploitation of all fodder and grazing is restricated 
' to G ' 
animals to Kunbis (Gadgil and Malhotra 1982a). avlis and hunting of wild 
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Another interesting instance of niche diversification is provided by three 
nomadic hunting communities of semi-arid tracts of Western Maharashtra; Nandi- 
vallas, Phaseparadhis and Vaidus (Khomne, Malhotra and Gadgil, 1983). The primary 
Occupation of Nandivallas is entertainment and fortune telling, that of Vaidus 
dispensation of herbal medicines, while Phaseparadhis are specialist huntergatherers. 
The Nandivallas and Vaidus, unlike the settled castes, do a great deal of hunting in 
addition to their primary occupations. It turns out that the three castes use distinctly 
different hunting techniques and specialize on different prey species. Thus Nandi- 
vallas concentrate on hunting with dogs and go for wild pig, procupine and 
monitor lizard. The Vaidus use baited traps for hunting smaller carnivores such as 
mongooses, cCivets, jackals and cats, while the Phaseparadhis specialize in snaring 
blackbuck, deer and birds, 


(h) Protection by rulers 


The ruling classes of India collected agricultural surplus from the rural areas 
of their own territory as tax and from territories of other rulers as tribute or loot. 
Their demands on the wild plants and animals were minimal and largely restricted 
to items of special value such cardamom, sandalwood, musk and ivory. An_ edict 
of the Maratha King Shivaji dated around 1660 A.D. forbids the cutting of fruit- 
bearing trees such as mango and jackfruit for use in building ships for his navy, on 
grounds that this would result in considerable suffering for the peasantry in his 
kingdom. Much more common were the attempts to protect special hunting preserves 
for the princes and the forest habitats of elephants which were particularly valuable 
for the armies. Kautilya‘s Arthasastra, the 4th century B.C. manual of statecraft, 
prescribes the preservation of elephant forests near the borders of the kingdom, 
their strict supervision including periodic censuses of elephants based on _ their 
spoor, and death penalty for any poacher (Kaugle 1969). The use of elephants 
for war declined only in the 18th century with the large scale’ introduction of 
gunpowder, while the practice of maintenance of hunting preserves for princes 
continued till 1950’s (Gee 1964, Ishwar Prakash and Ghosh 1980, Gadgil 1980b). 


Historical Developments 


The Indian subcontinent was probably colonized by hunter-gatherers as early as 
50,000 B.C., and continued to support this mode of subsistence till the beginnings 
of agriculture in the river valleys of northwestern India around 3000 B.C. The 
hunter-gatherers were presumably organized into tribes with their own territories 
and may have evolved cultural traditions of protecting resources within these terri- 
tories. Restrictions on seasons ef hunting and hunting of particular stages of life 
history are likely to have been the most primitive of such restraints. We know 
g of the impact of early agriculture and the Mohanjodaro-Harappa civilization 
on these practices. Our knowledge of history really begins with the invasion of 
primarily pastoral Aryans equipped with horses and iron weapons from Ceniral Asia 
around 1500 B.C. With their iron axes, the Aryans had the ability to clear Eas 
forests and the next 1000 years record a long struggle between the pastoral-agri- 
cultural society of invaders with the native hunter-gatherers. At the end of this 


nothin 
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phase all arable land was taken over from hunter-gatherers who were forced to 
accept a low status in the caste system, or to retreat to less productive terrain. 
The gradual spread of agriculture and pastoralism did continue till present times at 
a slow pace although the settlement of the vast Indo-Gangetic plains was over 


by about 500 B.C. (Kosambi 1965, Karve 1967). 


The caste society which crystalized out of this interaction in the first millenium 


of the Christian era developed the whole system of sustainable use of living 
resources and must have remained ecologically in an approximate steady state till 
the beginning of the British rule in the late 18th century. By this time Britain 
had largely exhausted its own forests and was hungry for forest raw materials, 
particularly teakwood for shipbuilding. They therefore strove to establish their hold 
on the natural resources of the country as quickly as possible, regarding the indi- 
genous cultural traditions of restraint as mere obstacles in their way. This attitude 
is beautifully illustrated by Buchanan, reporting from the west coast of India in 
1801: “The forests are the property of the gods of the villages in which they are 
situated, and the trees ought not to be cut without having obtained leave from 
1hie....2+-+- priest to the temple of the village god. The idol receives nothing for 
granting this permission ; but the neglect of the ceremony of asking his leave 
brings vengence on the guilty person. This seems, therefore, merely a contrivance 
to ee the government from claiming the property”. (Buchanan 1802 ; reprinted 
1956). 


The village gods and the people had perforce to yield quickly to the will of 
the rulers who claimed a lion’s share of the natural resources so carefully husbanded 
by the local village communities over the centuries. This takeover was _ foll ‘ 
initially by completely unregulated exploitation for the first hundred years py 
British rule till its final consolidation after the war of 1857. The 1850" of the 
beginning of the laying down of the great network of railway lines es saw the 
length and breadth of the country to complete its conversion into a rough the 
raw material and a market of finished goods for imperial Britain (Dutt oe te of 
generated an enormous demand for wood for railway sleepers. To meet tee J This 
at as little cost as possible, the Government decided to legally ae this demand 
fraction of communally owned forests without any compensation Th Over a large 
strongly resisted and there were agitations from 1860-1930 as at is move was 
forests was continued in more and more remote corners of iis ieee ca es 

ntry. he 


agitations even led to the shooting of people as a , 
t . 
Gartwal aféuind 1930 (Behuguae’ 1980). the Tiladi massacre of Tehri- 


When large tracts of forests constituting more than one-fifth : 
ated bic pt “aha by the Government for management, it had of India’s land 
another set of r i ' 
= Re egulations to ensure due restraint in the utilization of a ae 
ese regulations now had their rationale, not in traditio 0 these resources. 
modern science, and this ushered in the era of modern an ne religion, but in 
ientifc 


(Sagreiya 1967). As a renewable resource, the forest stack was Se ke 
Supposed to be so 
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manipulated as to result in maximum sustainable yield. A whole system of working 
plans and their execution was developed to implement this principle. There has 
been however a very wide gap between this theory and what has happened on 
ground. | would like to consider here just two case histories, that of bamboo 
resources of Karnataka and of the Himalayan forests. 


Bamboo resources 


The monsoon forests of India are very rich in bamboo stocks which have 
traditionally been the most important raw material for rural housing and various 
implements, and the basis of livelihood of a large community of basket-weavers. 
The management of forests by the Government has however entirely focussed on 
meeting commercial needs, totally ignoring the traditional needs of the rural population, 
Or at best treating these requirements as privileges most grudgingly conceded and 
cancelled at the first opportunity. Since bamboo had no commercial value prior to 
its use by modern paper and pulp industry, it was considered as a weed and 
earlier forest working plans prescribed its eradication. 


When bamboo became a commercial resources for the industry, working plans 
began to include prescriptions for its extraction based on the principle of sustainable 
yield. However, determination of such prescriptions need a proper empirical data 
base which was totally inadequate. Therefore, the prescriptions that were made 
were essentially arbitrary and of doubtful value in ensuring the sustainability of the 
yield. Moreover, when commercial interests come into play, there is a drastic change 
in the whole attitude towards resource utilization. For now, those that utilize the 
resources have little stake in its continued existence, and unfortunately the paper 
industry is not genuinely concerned in sustainable supply of bamboo resoures for 


two reasons: 
(1) The profit margins are so large that the investmant pays for itself very quickly, 
and the enterpreneur is not concerned if the paper mill has to be closed down and 
the capital invested elsewhere ; 

(2) The enterpreneur can go on to the use of other resources such as softwoods 
and sugarcane bagasse. This pushes up the cost of paper production, but the 
market is a capitive seller's market and the industry can jack up the paper price 
without suffering any loss of profit. 

These vested interests are so strong that the attempts to ensure sustainable use 
of resources, themselves based on a totally inadequate empirical data base, are 
easily vitiated. As a result, the bamboo forests have been all but wiped out in 
recent decades in many of the Indian states (Gadgil and Prasad 1978, Prasad and 


Gadgil 1981, Gadgil 1981). 


Himalayan Forests 


The Uttarkhand 
cover till early 1960's. 


region of northwestern Himalayas had retained a good tree 
This was because the road network in this hilly tract was 
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exploitation of the forest. Beginning in 
s developed and the forests were 
This commercial exploitation was 
suring maximum sustainable 


very poor, and there was little commercial 
early 1960's however a good network of roads wa 
opened up for large scale commercial aga. 
based on working plan which had the objective of en ; 
yield. Unfortunately, the working plans were again drawn up with an inadequate 
empirical data base and neglected several crucial factors. With an orientation towards 
supply of commercial timber, they left out of reckoning the heavy demands on the 
forests by local populations. They also ignored the vital role of tree cover in ensuring 
the stability of soil in this geologically highly unstable zone. Furthermore, the 
vested interests often vitiated whatever discipline the working plans prescribed and 
prompted overexploitation The consequences were disastrous, landslides and floods 
resulting in loss of hundreds of human lives and damage to property worth millions 


of rupees (Bhatt 1980). 


Response of the people P 


The situation in the Himalayas was of course qualitatively no different from 
what has been happening for over a century all over the country, with the local 
inhabitants feeling completely helpless to protect the living resources which still 
hold a key to their prosperity. As Presler (1971) has described, the Central Indian 
tribals saw their traditional shifting cultivation banned to them in 1870's on grounds 
that it was destructive of forests, only to witness forest constractors move in and 
cut down their sacred Sal trees. In consequence, the local communities have been 
losing or have already lost their own cultural restraints on the utilization of living 
resources and have become a party to their destruction. In facts the present 
pattern of land ownership is such that a local villager or tribal stands to gain 
little for himself from a piece of tree covered land, since these resources are 
managed exclusively for the benefit or commercial interests. On the contrary, if he 
destroys that tree cover, he has every chance of gaining control over that land for 
cultivation. As a consequence, the local inhabitants everywhere have been playing 
a role on par with the commercial interests in destroying the capital of India’s 
living resources (Gadgil and Malhotra 1982b). 


While, however, the situation in the Himalayas has been qualitatively the same 
the magnitude of suffering of thc local population has been far greater. This is 
because the geologically young Himalayas are very unstable, and the bare melee in 
sides apt to come down in huge landslides. The disastarous landslides and fl aie 
of the recent years have therefore brought a new level of consciousn ace 
people of Himalayas. The result has been a vigorous grassroots move “ce 
as the Chipko movement, to save and to regenerate the f pes: es 
(Bhatt, 1980). orests of Himalayas 


It is this Chipko movement, and more particularly the approach 
in the Chamoli district that is the one ray of hope that we m 
mounting tide of destruction of India’s living resources. ed 
may be summed up as follows: (a) the most 


it has developed 


; et turn back the 
. he approach of the movement 
important role of forests for India 
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is in meeting the minimum basic needs for fuel, fodder, fertilizer, fruit and fibre 
for the country’s rural masses; (b) when the local inhabitants begin to derive 
genuine benefits from the tree cover they will once again have a stake in its 
preservation ; (c) the tree cover can be preserved only under these conditions when 
those who benefit from it have a genuine concern for its sustainable utilization. 


And the Chipko movement has abundantly demonstrated its success, albeit on a 
restricted scale, in the catchment of Alakananda river and its tributaries. Here, they 
have succeeded not only in halting the pace of deforestation but also in inspiring 
the local inhabitants in taking up a vigorous programme of tree planting (Bhatt 1981a). 
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THE STORY OF ‘SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY: 
IN INDIA: SOME HIGHLIGHTS 


The Indian Forest Department celebrated its centenary in 1961. A publication 
brought out by the Forest Research Institute in this connection declared that, ‘Scientific 
forestry in India is a hundred years old’ *. Regarding the general history of Indian forests 
prior to this period, it stated : 


‘The forest extended over most of the country, when the Original inhabitants lived 
mostly as denizens of the forest. With the practice of agriculture came shifting cultivation** 
and gradual destruction of the forests for food and pasture. Even after the advent of the 
British, in the early days of the establishment of their rule, the accessible forests suffered 
due to large scale fellings of valuable timber trees. It is only when doubts began to arise 
whether the timber requirements of the Navy and the Empire would continue to be avail- 
able without interruption and to the full extent, that the British began to realize that the 
forests were not so inexhaustible as they were earlier thought to be... With the initiative 
taken by Connolly, Collector of Malabar in 1842, to form teak plantations, came the begin- 
ning of scientific plantations, came the beginning or scientific forestry in India. The first 
regular conservator of Forests was appointed in Bombay in 1847 and in Madras in 1856. 
The foundations of organized forestry were surely and firmly laid when the Government of 
India appointed Sir Dietrich Brandis as the first Inspector General of Forests of India in the 
year 1864.’ 


So much for the ‘official’ prehistory of ‘scientific forestry’ in India; now, what exactly 
is ‘scientific forestry‘? In his foreword to the volume cited above, V.S. Rao the then 
Inspector General of forests describes the major changes that occurred at the time of the 
emergence of ‘scientific forestry’ as follows : ‘It was during the seventh decade of the 19th 
century that forest policy, legislation, demacration and conservancy made big strides. 
The following extract from the report of the National Commission on Agriculture, 
Vol. IX (1976)***, gives a more detailed picture of this transistion to ‘scientific 
forestry’ : 


‘In this country, scientific forestry commenced in the early sixties of the last century, when 
Forest Departments were created in the various British provinces. The first task that devolved on 
forest officers was to inspect tree-clad lands and all hilly regions, and then to demarcate, survey 
and map Suitable areas for settlement as ‘‘reserved’’ or “‘protected’’ forests under newly enacted 
Indian Forest Act. 1865. After this, general principles were laid down in the national forest policy 
of 1894, on which they were to be managed. The sole object with which state forests were to be 


* 100 years of Indian Forestry, Vol. Il, FRI, Dehradun 1961. Similar sentiments were expressed by 
several contributors to these volumes. For instance V. S. Rao, the then Inspector General of Forests, 
declared in his foreword that ‘Scientific forestry was initiated 100 years ago in India. 


* #* or ‘slash and born’ cultivation. 
*%** Here in after abbreviated NCA. 
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the constitution and preservation of 4 forest involved 


administered was public benefit. In general, ; é 
f the user in the forest by the neighbouring 


the regulation of the rights and restriction of the privileges © 
population.’ 
. r ’ ze 

The following account presented by a member of the Indian Forest services 
(who served in Madras Presidency for 32 years and retired as a chief conservator 
of Forests) presents a more vivid picture of this transition to scientific forestry 


and what it has meant to various sections of our people : 
1861, just 100 years ago when the frightening shrinkage in 
the forest cover was first appreciated. There was an uphill task. As it has been in all countries 
in its incipient stages, forest conservation was unpopular. And this is easy to understand as the 
dwellers in the countless villages all over the country had, from time immemorial, obtained 
a great part.of their daily needs from the jungles. First and foremost was the question of fuel with 
which to cook their food. Without that they could not live. Then there were small timbers for 
building without which they would have no shelter, ploughs without which they could not cultivate the 
ground, grazing without which their cattle would die, green-leaf manure for their fields, tanning bark 
for their leather, bamboos for a dozen different purposes. And these were vital to their well being, and 
always they had taken them where they could find them. And then an authority came into being 
which denied them what they had always looked upon as their rights. They fought most bitterly and 
indeed understandably, against the new tyranny. They had neither the education nor the intelligence 
to realise that their village forests were fast disappearing and that, if the process continued, the country 
would become uninhabitable...Indeed, it was not only the villager that did not understand. At the end 
of my service when | was chief Conservator of sorests in Madras, a very great man, Mr. Rajagopalacharya 
was the Premier. He sent for me and told me that his advisers were pressing him to abolish 
the Forest Department as being oppressive, expensive and useless. | explained the position to 
him and urged (him)... to see for himself the working of the department and the results we 
had achieved in some of the forest reserves. Within six mon ; : 
wherever he went.’ sila thee iat nih 
Indeed the above is the essence of ; 
‘scientific forestry’ over our people ‘Sebi cea _ SS ae 
f orestry’ has never claimed to be 
non-oppressive and its main claims for consideration are the ‘results’ that it i 
supposed to achieve and the ‘disasters’ that are supposed to ensue if at it is 
adopt it. We shall in this article discuss some of the presuppo ky we do not 
modern science of forestry, by examining some of the ian ae SINODS see this 
of ‘scientific forestry’ in India. As is apparent from the quotati aie 
does not appear to be a science which attempts to conceal c He aN: forestry 
biases and prejudices and to that extent our task is ind te YY a ee 
eed simple enough. 


ll. ‘Pre-scientific’ Forestry : 


‘Scientific forest management started in 


There appears to be little information i 
available on the for 
. . . . . es i 
traditional Indian society. But what is generally clear is that ea ‘co the ee i 
invasion of Alexandar, India has been famous for its forest Wealth Tae ee 
: at extensive 


tracts of this country were wooded till 18 
th century j 
records. We merely cite two instances here: tas tat sigs by various 


(‘About Hoshiarpur and Kangra Siwaliks in Punjab] it is 5 


the castle of Nurpur for Nur Jehan in the 17th century, the aS oe ee emperor Jehangir built 


; ‘ 
orest’ was so thick that a bird could 


* C.C. Wilson: M j 
y memoris of the forests of India. in ° 
Dehradum 1961, p. 64. ndia, in ‘100 years of Indian Forestry, Vol. 1, FRI 
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hardly spread its wings. Today it is a denuded hilly area 


Sa, -s with nothing more than turfs of grass 


‘The tract east of Aravallis was, how j 
> ever, covered with forests even till 
as can be seen from James Todd’s travel accounts of Rajasthan in the 19th 


The above instances are typical and would be true of almost any tract in th 
country. Not only were there extensive forests, but also they abounded j : 
variety of species of tress. As Brandis noted in his book Indian forestr asd ? 
‘The total area of the British Indian Empire is 15,60,000 square miles, that 5 
Europe aggregates 38,00.000. Yet the number of trees indigenous in facia dee 
1200 while in Europe only 158 species are known. And besides these — 
there are 120 species of Bamboos and a large number of climbers which play Ba 
important part in the Indian forests.’ 


One important feature of forestry in traditional India was the setting apart of 


sacred groves***. Brandis has given the following description in the same book 
cited earlier : 


late into the 18thcentury, 
century **’, 


“Very little has been published regarding sacred groves in india, but they are, or rather 
were, verynumerous. | have found them in nearly all provinces. As instances [eas mention 
the Garo and Khasia hills which | visited in 1879, the Devara Kadus_ of Coorg* ** x 
with which! become acquainted in 1868, and the hill ranges of Salem district in the Madras 
Presidency examined by me in 1882. Well known are the Swami Shola on the Yellagiris, he sacred 
grove at Pudur on the Javadis and several sacred forests on the Shevaroys, These are situated in 


the moister parts of the country. In the dry region, sacred groves are particularly numerous in 
Rajputana. In Mewar, they usually consist of anogeissus pendula, a moderate sized tree with small 
leaves... In the southern - most states of Rajputana, in Partabgarh and Bauswara in a somewhat 


moister climate, the sacred groves here called Malwan, consist of a variety of trees, teak among the number 
These sacred forests, aS a rule, are never touched by the axe, except when wood is wanted for the 
repair of religious buildings, or in special cases for other purposes. A remarkable little forest of 
Sal (Shorea Rabusta) | found, in 1864 near Gorakhpur...The forest was in good condition, and nothing 
was allowed to be cut except the wood required to feed the sacred fire [Kept by a Muhammadan 
saint, Mian Sahib] and this required the cutting annually of small number of trees which were 
carefully selected among those that showed signs of age and decay.’ 


The traditional practice of forestry took clear cognisance of what are today 
called the ‘ecologically beneficial’ effects of forests. This knowledge of our people 
is variously documented in several accounts of the last century. For instance, in the 
1840’s as a result of various reports received from America on the effects of 


* The Gazetteer of India Vol. Ill. Ed..P. N. Chopra p. 379. 

*%* 100 Years of Indian Forestry, Vol. Il, p. 13. 

*%% On the various practices in traditional India regarding the conservation and utilisation of resources 
see the article by Madhav Gadgil in this issue. 

*&%*%* Brandis has given the following account in his ‘Memorandum on the Forest Legislation’ 
(1875): The devara kadus or sacred groves [of Coorg are] 822 in number, the larger proportion 
measuring under 10 acres, but a few as large as 50 to 100 acres. These groves are found 
scattered in all six talukas of Coorg. They are not temple forests, but have been held in 
veneration by the people from time immemorial. Latterly, however.. many of them have been 
turned into coffee plantations.’ 
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forests on the climate, the Goverenment of England wanted to find hse wie 
such effects were observed in India also, and enquiry were made to es, 
The Board of Revenue of Madras Presidency in its Minutes of pease ite 
May 1849 noted that: ‘The notion that more rain falls in Ton onS Te ws 
than in the plains as prevailing among Natives is noticed by t e ‘ is 
Nellore and Bellary...The principal Collector of Coimbatore mentions me ee 
opinion among Natives that extensive clearances have an influence on rain. 

has cited the following interesting incident : 

‘Surgeon C. |. Smith of the Mysore Commission, writing in 1849, records the belief of the people 
of coorg and of the superintendents of the Nuggur and Chittledroog divisions es Ae > petite 
presence of trees in acountry tends to increase the quantity of rain... In a range of hills sont eae 
of Bangalore at a coffee plantation called Glenmore, in the Debenaicottah taluk of the Salem district, 
the proprietor, when preparing ground for a coffee garden, which was watered by an exceens spring, 
was warned by the natives not to clear away tress in the immediate neighbourhood of his spring, but 
he disregarded their warning, cut down the tress, and lost his stream of water’* 


It appears to us that two (perhaps related) factors seem to have contributed to 
the fact that the traditional Indian society seems not to have encountered any 
environmental or resource crises, and moreover seems to have involved all sections 
of population to both guard the environment and protect the resources. Firstly 
this society seems to have maintained through the ages a world-view that gets 
reflected in a very different man-nature relationship from that with which we are 
all so familiar—the one characteristic of the modern civilization, its science and 
technology. To illustrate our point let us cite the following from various traditional 
sources which bring out some aspects of the (traditional) attitudes towards the 
forests, the trees, etc*. First let us cite Gautama Buddha** : ‘The forest is a peculiar 
Organism of unlimited kindness that makes no demands for its sustenance and 
extends generously the products of its life activity; it affords protection to all 
beings, offering shade even to the axeman who destroys it.’ Here we see similar 
sentiments expressed by the modern Indian poet, Tagore : *** 


The sandal tree as if to prove 
how sweet to conquer hate with love 
perfumes the axe that lays it low.’ 


Finally ** we present the following selection from the various Puranas, on the trees’ : 


LL 
— SSS eee 


* Brandis: Suggestions ‘Regarding Forest Administration in Madras Presidency’ (1883) 
** Quoted from, S.N. Ramaswamy: ‘Karnataka Aranya Vrkshagalu’ (in Kannada), Mysore (1969),p.24 
* It should be emphasised that effects of differences in world views is ah 


. not merel i 
For instance as late as 1953 the Botanist N. L. Bor reported in his inde ot adler aha 
ores 


Botany ‘(Oxford 1963) that ‘the largest deodar are those whi 
ch are plante : 
venerated and protected from injury’. ‘ < near temples and re 


***® Cited in ‘100 years of Indian Forestry’ Vol. 1, p. 97. 


** We need not present similar quotations to show the world-view that our 
have as it is well known that ‘it is striking to see how in many of the 
deep sense of identity with the forest is emphasised’ 
Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission, 1961.] 


forest-dwellers or ‘tribals’ 


myths and legends, the 
[Government of India, Report of Scheduled 
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‘The custom of planting shady fruit trees along the public thoroughfares, 
and consecrating them for public use has been of immemorial 
India it received a religious sanction. 


or constructing gardens 
antiquity. Like many a good thing in 


Thus in the Matsya Purana we read: “One who sinks a well in a place where there is scarcity 


of water. lives in heaven for as many years as there are drops of water in it. The effect of digging 
ten such wells is equivalent to the digging of one pond, and the excavation of ten such ponds is 
equivalent to that of a lake, and the excavation of ten such lakes has as much effect as that of 
begetting a virtuous son and the birth of ten such sons has exactly the same effect as that of planting 
a single tree.’ A similar eulogy on the practice is prescribed by the Agni Purana: the planting of 
trees and the construction of pleasure gardens (for the public) are conducive to purgation of sin and 
enjoyment of prosperity. Varaha Purana enjoins that “he never goes to hell who plants an Aswattha 
or a Pichumanda, or a Banyan, or ten Jasmines, or two Pomegranates, or five Mangoes (panchamras) . 
A similar verse also occurs in Tithitattva where instead of Banyan, Jasmines and Pomegranates we 
have Champaka, Kesara, Tala and Narikela. A more elaborate injunction describing the particular effects 
of planting particular trees by the roadside is given in the Padma Purana. ... The same authority further 
tells us that, ‘‘the man planting trees (by the wayside) will enjoy bliss in heaven for as many years 
as there are fruits and flowers and leaves in the plant he plants’’.... 


This is no mere irrational superstition. There is a plain reason behind the practice prescribed. The 


Agnipurana has the following explanatory verses: ‘‘The man who plants trees bearing fruits and flowers 
for the enjoyment of the public attains to a supreme state of bliss. The man who plants thirty trees 
giving shade. fruits and flowers, and ten mango trees, is not destined to go to hell. Gods, demons, 


angels, seraphs, and the whole of the flying fraternity, beasts, and birds and men—all receive some 
sort of delight through trees. The Gods get pleasure through flowers, the manes through fruits, and 
men and birds and beasts through shade. The man who plants trees giving fragrant flowers and sweet 
fruits, is re-born as a result, asa Brahmin in a respectable family enjoying prestige and wealth in a 
prosperous country. So one should plant such trees and look after them as if they were one’s own 
children which, in fact, religiously speaking they are. The mortal sons are meant for purely selfish 
purposes whereas the ‘tree-sons’ serve purely altruistic ones. Leaves and flowers and fruits and shades 
and roots and barks and wood (timber) benefit others and bring salvation to our fore-fathers. one 
should worship trees aS one worships a sage free from the vice of envy, because it provides with 
shade and fruits and flowers even to its very cutter. The all giving ‘tree-son’, which does not beara 
grudge even to its cutter-father’ out of selfish consideration, brings about the complete salyaucieee the 
planter. So the Brahmin should always plant them with due ceremony and treat them as his sons. 


The Varaha Purana observes “That (the tree) which is taken for fuel is called ‘‘agnihotra’’ (the 
sacrificial fire); the tree by reason of shade and rest for travellers, the nest of birds, and leaves, 
roots and barks, etc., for drugs of bodied beings is called a ‘‘panchayajna”’ (who observed the five sacrifices). 
It houses small animals for whom it would have been difficult to build a house. It shreds leaves to give alms, 
and this is how it ends its sacrifice (panchayajna). It produces fruits twice a year which all the year round 
are of service to their parents (planter), and there are omens to be understood from the trees. Thus, O ah. 
are they (the trees) to be duly planted, and so the seers know”. The Agni Purana amen very aptly concludes : 
Therefore never cut down any tree that bears good flowers and fruits, if you desire the increase of your 
family, of your wealth, and of your future happiness. If a man cuts down trees near poli 
chaityas and graves, famine, epidemic and drought follow. If one destroys Chingna trees, Blades pe ief to 
the monarch is the consequence. If one destroys a boundary tree he dies with his horses ; there eee 
should not cut down trees of the region haunted by Gods. The supremely wicked man who cuts ees au 
and thereby stops the passage to wells, ponds and lakes gets his family degraded and even his distant relative 


despatched to hell... in 
Thus the general idea underlying the whole practice is one of public utility religiously enjoined 
to make it universally understood, appreciated and followed.’ * 


in order 


* G. P. Majumdar : ‘Upavana Vinoda’, Calcutta 1935 
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The second important feature of traditional forestry, and the one which needs to be 
repeatedly emphasized to-day, is the paramountacy of the rights of the villagers 
and the forest-dwellers over the forests and forest produce. This feature forms the 
central theme of much of the later discussion as it was precisely this which was 
declared unscientific (or against ‘scientific management of forests’) by the British 
who eventually established a State monopoly right over forests. To merely illustrate 
our point we cite the following from an official handbook of the Forest Depart- 
ment in the last century*,’ [under the] Oriental Government, any one was accus- 
tomed without let or hindrance to get what he wanted from the forest, to graze 
his cattle where he liked, and to clear jungle growth for cultivation wherever he 
liked’. This of course should not lead to the conclusion that traditional forests 
merely supported agriculture. In fact woven around the village and tribal life were 
a whole lot of industries such as iron smelting, sugar making, indigo manufacture, 
timber for construction and shipping industries: etc,, some of which are alluded to 
later. But the wide variety of productive activity supported by traditional forestry 
is a subject yet to be studied in detail. 


lll. Preparing the Ground for ‘ Scientific Forestry ‘ 


Unlike the situation in traditional India, ‘ The forests of Europe during feudal days were 
the property of the feudal lords. . The protection of forests was in the hands of game- 
keepers ,. The forests were used also for grazing... Sustained yield forestry began its 
development between the 13th and 16th centuries. It is interesting to discover that regu- 
latory forest management in Germany came because of the fear that a timber famine 
would result from over cutting, land clearing and grazing. It took the form, first, 
of grazing control’.** The Europeans of course reckon the emergence of ‘regulatory 
forest management’ as indicative of the birth of the ‘science of forestry’. Without 
pursuing the evolution of this ‘science forestry’ any further let us have a look at 
the history of forestry in England, as a backdrop to understanding the colonial 
forest policy] in India. 


It appears that great forests had covered most of England when the Romans 
first came to Britain; but these were largely cleared to make possible the settlement 
of land. It was estimated at the end of 17th century that about 1/8th of England 
was wooded’***. This was achieved over along period of forest conservation. it has 
been often remarked that**”*: 

‘The influence of hunting on forest management in Europe has been so great that it is worth considering 
its effects in England ida French practices were introduced by William the conqueror and continued by his 
successors to the throne with long pasting results. But previous to 1066 (the time of Norman conquest) king 
Canute had eee similar protective laws in English forests... The forest law to protect hunting as 
developed by William the conqueror and his successors. . was severely administered by a body of chief 


* M.A. Meyar etal. ‘Forest Management’, New York 1952. 


** Extracts reprinted in Indian Forester, 79, 262 (1893) 


*** FC. Osmaston: ‘The Management of Forests’, London (1968) 


; this book also c 
‘ ontains 
the history of forest legislation in Europe. an account of 


**** RG. Albion, Forests and Sea Power, Harvard [1925] 
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foresters, foresters and other officials and enforced at the Forest Eyre or internal court of justice. The forest 
law did not apply only to the woods of the king’s domain. To quote Turner, ‘In Medieval England... most of 
fhe forests were the property of the crown, but from time to time the kings alienated some of them to their 
Subjects. Thus the forest of Pickering in Yorkshire and all those in the country of Lancaster were in the 
fourteenth century held by the Earls of Lancaster’. 


‘The hunt determined the course of English forest policy centuries before naval timber was a consideration, 
but the original forest laws indirectly provided for the latter maritime need. The timber problem was first 
realised in the sixteenth century. It became acute during the Restoration. A century later, after the Seven 
years war [1756-63] the scarcity of oak caused very general alarm *, and during the remaining hundred years 
of wooden ship building the groves of England became less and less capable of Meeting the increased demands 
of the Navy... The king’s woods had fallen into a notoriously low condition “during the [18th century].. In 
fifty seven years they had supplied the Navy with the equivalent of only four years’ consumption.. The 
general supply of English oak never recovered from the drain of Napoleonic wars and the Navy looked more 
and more to foreign lands for her ship timber.’ 


This should clarify the context in which the colonial forest policy was to be 
formulated. Before going into a discussion of this policy, we would like to cite 
the following from a Report due to Major General W. Cullen, Resident of Travan- 
core dated 7th April 1849, which gives a clear picture of what the ‘civilised’ 
nations of Europe had been doing to their forests: ‘In France in 1750 the woods 
are stated to have occupied 1/4 of the surface of the country, in 1788, 1/7 and 
in 1814 only about 1/12. In England according to Mr. Morean de Jones the woods, 
[in 1825] occupy only 1/23 of the surface’. 


The period 1600-1750 had already witnessed the enormous devastation of the 
forests of lreland to meet the timber requirements of England. Then it was the 
turn of India and other colonies. The following is a_ brief summary of what 
happened in the early years of British rule in India, as given by the imperial 
historian of Indian forests, E. P. Stebbing’: 


‘The British of the period were unacquainted with the principles of forestry science**. The 
reports on the forests in the neighbourhood of the parts of the country, we first occupied were 
unanimous in regarding them as inexhaustible, so far as the materials that were required from them 
were concerned. The first decades of British occupation in India, therefore, witnessed no check, but 
rather an enhanced rate in the destruction of fine timber forests in these regions... The true state 
of affairs was not appreciated by the Government until the failure to supply /oca/ requirements 
began to be felt. The first of these requirements*** which begin to give out comparatively early was 
timber for shio building... [In 1805] a despatch was received from the court of Directors enquiring to 
what extent the King’s Navy might in view of the growing deficiency of oakin England, depend 
on a permanent supply of teak in Malabar... Thus the first real interest aroused in the Forests of 
India. .. originated from home, and the cause was the same which had kept forestry in the forefront 
in England through a period of three centuries—the safety of the Empire which depended upon its 
‘wooden walls.‘**** 


Salcey and New Forest came down from 


* For instance the number of oak trees in the royal forests, 3 
51 046 and 1,23,927 in 1608 to 5,211 and 32, 611 respectively in 1783. The situation with most other 


royal forests was even worse. 
* * Which were emerging in France, Germany, etc. 
**%* £, P. Stebbing, The Forests of India, vol. |, 1922. [Emphasis ours] 


*#***j,e., requirements of Britain. 
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started considerably earlier. 
‘timber syndicate’ in 1796 
in 1799 alone 
was estimated 
at were received 


The felling of Malabar forests by the British had 
The earliest records of these efforts is the formation of a 
with Mr. Maconochie of the medical service as the prime mover. 
10,000 teak trees were brought down the Beypore river while it 
that about 2000 trees would be the annual yield. The reports th ; 
in response to the enquiry of the court of Directors in 1805, revealed that ‘the 
capacity of the forests in mature teak timber had been over estimated; that the 
more accessible forests had been almost cut out’. Soon it was decided to appoint 
a special officer to supervise forest work, to ‘preserve and improve the 
production of teak and other timber suitable for ship building’.* Thus Captain 
Watson of the police was appointed first conservator of forests on 10th Nov. 1806. 
What followed was indeed a nightmare. The conservator was given extraordinary 
powers in a proclamation of April, 1807, which also asserted the company’s 
right of sovereignty over the forests*** and prohibited the felling of trees or young 
plants by private individuals under the penalty of being treated as _ plunderers. 
As described in a later report by W. R. Baillie** : 

‘The proclamation of 1807... contained no definition of the term ‘sovereignty’, nor had 
these forests been specified over which the sovereignty extended. But the conservator suc- 
ceeded in a short time in establishing a timber of the two Provinces of Malabar and Travancore. 
He cut down and appropriated to the use of the company not only the trees of the private forests. 
but even those growing on cultivated lands, paying revenue to the Government, while the proprietor 
himself, unless expressly permitted by the conservator, was prevented from cutting a piece of wood 
on his own property, or removing the young seedling plants that were injuring his land... The 
peasantry were deprived of the privilege of cutting wood for fuel and other Ordinary purposes, a_ privilege 


which they had enjoyed from time immemorial, and which was started to be Particularly prized in the 
rainy climate of Malabar, where large buildings are required by the peasants for the property’ 


As a result there was a seething discontent all over. To avert a total disaster 
the office of the conservator was abolished in 1822. In his minute of 26th Nov, 
1822, the Governor Thomas Munro acknowledged that ‘The system [of fo t 
conservancy] we are following is worthy only of the times of the No res 
Conquest’. While this first phase of ‘forest conservancy’ did ensure the ae 
whatever teak the British Navy wanted, the forests of the west coast dude 


* —E. P. Stebbing, ibid. 6 yo a re 


ak H. Falconer Ed., selections from the Records of the Bengal Government 1852 
*** The one and only precedent for this that gets repeatedly cited by the : ee 
forestry is the alleged declaration of Tippo Sultan that teak tree . sae historians of 
property, after his conquest of the area in 1784, Thus Stebbing states om % ies are royal 
after the first attempts to extract teak from the Malabar forests b he, Ea et 
grounds arose for believing that, whilst Tippoo Sahib held iin y the European syndicates, 
the right of felling teak had been... an exclusive royal privilege’ ef ae this part of India, 
Mr. Viaerweed ce collector of Malabar in 1839, ‘under the former Ccording to a report of 
and the right of private individuals unfettered... the only interference b peop the trade was free, 
the revy Of a small duty of about one rupee Per candy. When Tip y the ruling authority being 
the province of Malabar, he, in the exercise of his rights as a cuner a Possession of 
, annihilated the private 


right... He how 
g ever so far recognised the rights of the proprietors as t 
two fanamo per tree of IS inches diameter.’ pomake them an allowance of 
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got rapidly donuded. Mr. Underwood the collector of Malabar wrote in 1839 on 
the achievements of the forest conservators, that he could not discover any record 
that any of the conservators had taken any steps to perpetuate the forests, as he 
could not discover that any of them had a single tree planted. No Hane that 
In 1860, the conservator of Forests noted that ‘the old forests of Malabar do not 
NOw contain much timber’. 


We have gone through this Story of the capture and destruction of Malabar 
forests in some detail as it is typical of the earlier phase of the colonial forest 
Management. For instance, ‘in his journey through Mysore in 1800 Buchaman had 
noted that extensive forests of teak flourished throughout the province. These had 
well nigh disappeared in 1847’*. Apart from South India the major source for 
teak was Burma. The Tennesserim province of Burma was annexed in 1826. 
Dr. Wallich the superintendent of the honourable company’s Botanical Gardens was 
soon despatched to make a survey of the Forests there. In his report of 1827 
Dr. Wallich suggested: ‘In my humble opinion not single tree ought to be touched, 
not a stick of that valuable wood [teak] ought to be allowed to be carried away 
for any purpose whatever but those of the Government without their express 
sanction’. Well, true to wallich’s suggestion the extent of teak exports from Moulmein 
during 1840-48 was over one million tons of teak. Yet another province of Burma, 
Pegu, was annexed in 1852. Immediately it was proclaimed that all the forests 
are ‘property of the Government’. It should thus be clear that the forests of India 
and Burma contributed much to the glory of English ship building industry. It was 
not merely the Navy whose demands were to be met. The tonnage of British 
merchant ships alone rose from 1,278,000 tons in 1788 to 4,937,000 tons by 1850's **. 


Till 1850s’, the colonial Government had asserted its sovereignity over all the 
forests by various sporadic proclamations and regulatory rules. Mostly forests which 
were easily accessible and had ‘valuable’ trees like teak, sandal, etc., were taken 
over for forest management. But with the coming in of the railways in 1853 the 
situation changed drastically. The railways which were the backbone of colonial 
rule needed wood not only for sleepers but also as fuel for the locomotives, a 


* E. P. Stebbing, The Forests of India, vol. I, 1822 


In this context it should be emphasised that it is not as if export in timber and use of teak 
for ship building were started after the British conquest of India. India had a flourishing ship 
building industry of its own. Arabs had also traded and built powerful fleets with teak. As 
Albion notes: ‘Ships built of teak were famous for their durability and safety. It had long 
been valued highly in India. The Maharattas and other Indian powers had navies of teak, and 
in the last days of the Bourbons, Hyder Ali built warships for the French Navy’. However the 
traditional ship building activity did not lead to a destruction of forests or their reservation. 


it may also be noted that the Indian teak wood built ships lasted fifty years against the ships 
years. While no European built ship was 


** 


of the British having to be renewed every twelve ; | 
capable of doing more than six voyages in safety, Indian ships, after running for fourteen-fifteen 
years, were bought by the Navy. In Bombay, Goa and the Malabar coast the indigenous ship 


building industry continued on a large scale till the demand for wooden ships stopped around 


1870. 
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practice which continued till late in 19th century. The need arose therefore of ? 
complete control over all the forests of India and this hastened the emergence oO 
‘scientific forestry’ in this country. Great devastation of Indian forests occurred 
immediately after the 1857 war of Independence. According to E. P. Stebbing: 

‘The incidence of the mutiny at once threw into glaring relief the paucity of the communications 
in the country, The necessity for railway construction if only to facilitate the movement of troops 
and their equipment had become evident. The Government set themselves feverishly to work... The 
urgent demands for timber to provide the sleepers for the new railway lines were met in the time-honoured 
fashion, and great forest areas in the central and northern parts of India which... had hitherto 
remained untouched by man, were ruined in order to supply to the demands... Large number of trees 
were felled in the forests without reference to the possibility of extracting these logs, numbers of which 
remained in situ unutilised, to be subsequently burnt in the jungle fires.’ 


IV. The Emergence of ‘Scientific Forestry’ : 


The clamour for a total capture of all the Indian forests by the colonial state, 
began at least as early as 1850 when the British Association in Edinborough formed 
a Committee to consider the destruction of tropical forests in India. The Committee 
demanded that all forests be taken over for management by the Government. The 
next major advance was an important Memorandum wtitten by Lord Dalhousie 
the Governor General on 3-8-1855. All historians seem to agree with E. P. Stebbing* 
when he calls this Memorandum the ‘charter ef the Indian Forests’. According 
to an official document prepared by the Government of India in 1920**, ‘Lord 
Dalhousie inaugurated scientific forestry in India with a permanent policy in 1855’ 
And the policy enunciated by Dalhousie was that the ruling principle of management 
of ‘state forest’ should be that timber standing in it was state property to which 
individuals [or communities] had no right***. 


The needs and compulsions, for initiating ‘scientific management’ of Indian forests 
by setting up a Forest Department, are ably set forth in the letter of the Governor 
General to the Secretary of State dated 1st Nov. 1862: 


‘So long as the supply of timber in the country was generally sufficient for the Public works in hand, th 
question of forest management did not present itself to the Government as one calling for earnest consid ti : 
Latterly however, while the supply of timber has been steadily diminishing from want of Proper c . ee 
the demand both for State and private purposes has been rapidly increasing, and the enormous ‘seaiinnaaneae 


the different railways for sleepers has especially brought the matter into very prominent notice, and h 
made the subject of forest conservancy an important administrative question Ras 


And in the first place we may express our belief, that under no conceivab! 
that personal intersts can be made compatible with public interssts in the working of forest i 
under a system of... stringent supervision... The moral or social constraints an me 
wanting in India, whether we deal with natives of the country or European settlers Th is wai. racic maaesl 
the idea of giving a proprietary right in forest to any individual should be ebandoned ps prises ee a 
a right is almost certain to lead to the destruction of forest; personal interests in Sg the possession of such 


~ . ~ . . » un i i iti 
and in this respect are not only incompatible with public interests, but they are i ig RS. ok a 
antagonistic.” 


e Circumstances it is Possible 


* The Forests of India Vol. I, 1922, p. 206. 


** Statement on Forest Conditions in British India, London, 1920 


*** See for example, B. P. Srivastava, in R. Gupta Ed,, 


coh CMA Monograph No. 79. 


IIM Ahmedabad 1978, 
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Thus the crying need of the hour was to establish a state monopoly right 
Over forests and exploit them for ‘public interests’ alone, a pattern which was well 
established over a century in the various progressive states of Europe such as 
France, Germany, etc.—England having no real forests to boast of any management. 
Thus Dietrich Brandis, a German trained forest officer who had already proved 
himself from 1856 in managing the teak forests of Pegu region in Burma (at the 
behest of Dalhousie), was invited in 1862 to ‘advise Government on forest matters, 
and in 1864, he was appointed the first Inspector-General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India. He inaugurated the management of forests on scientific lines. 
A Forest. Department was created, and a forest law enacted which provided for the 
settlement, demarcation, protection and management of forests’*. We shall now 


Present extracts from this first forest act (Act No. Vil of 1865) which inaugurated the 
‘scientific era’ of forest management in India. 


Extracts From the Act No. VIl of 1865 


1. The Governor-General of India in Council...may, by notification in the Officia} Gazette, render 
Subject to the provisions of this Act, such land covered with trees, brushwood, or jungle las they may 
define for the purpose by such notification: Provided that such notification shall not abridge or affect 
any existing rights of individuals or communities. 


2. For the management and preservation of any Government Forests or any part thereof in the 
Territories under their control, the Local Governments may, subject to the confirmation hereinafter 
mentioned, make rules in respect of the matters hereinafter declared, and from time to time may, Subject 
to the like confirmation, repeal, alter and amend the same. Such Rules shall not be repugnant to any 
law in force. 


3 Rules made in pursuance of this Act may provide for the following matiers: 

First: The preservation of all growing trees, shrubs and plants, within Government Forests or of 
certain kinds only—by prohibiting the marking, girdliig, felling and lopping thereof, and all kinds of 
injury thereto; by prohibiting the kindling of fires so as to endanger Such trees, shrubs and _ plants; 
by prohibiting the collection and removing of leaves {uts, grass, wood-oil, resin, wax, honey, 
elephants’ tusks, horns, skins and hides, stones, lime or any natural produce of such Forests; by 
prohibiting the ingress into and the passage through such Forests; except on authorised roads and paths; 
by prohibiting cultivation and the burning of lime and charcoal, and the grazing of cattle within such 
Forests. 


Second: The regulation of the use of streams and canals passing through or coming from 
Government Forests or used for the transport of timber or other produce of such Forests—by 
prohibiting the closing or blocking up for any purposes Whatagever of Streams ot canals used ‘or 
required for the transport of timber or Forest produce; by prohibiting the poisoning of or otherwise 
interfering with streams and waters in Government Forests in such, a manner as to render the water 
unfit for use; by regulating and restricting the mode by which timber shall be permitted to be 
floated down rivers flowing through or from Government Forests and remuye from _the 
same; by authorising the stoppage of all floating timber at certain Siattons on such rivers within 
or without the limits of Government Forests for the purpose of levying the dues or fevenues law- 
fully payable thereon; by authorising the collecting of all timber adrift on such rivers, and the 
disposal of the same belonging to the Government. 7 | 
Third: The safe custody of timber the produce of Government Forests - by regulating the manner in 
which timber, being the produce of Government Forests, shalt be felled OF converted; 4 Rar 
the converting o! cutting into pieces or burning of any timber, or the disposal of such’ timber by 


—_—— 


* 100 years of Indian Forestry, Vol. i prGva 
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i ting on behalf of 
sale or otherwise, by any person not the lawful owner of such timber, or not ac g 


the owner. | 
} ursuance of this Act, and all timber 


7. All implements used in infringing any of the Rules made in p ae 4p 


or other Forest produce, removed or attempted to be removed, or marked, converted, 


to such Rules shall be confiscated. | 
prevent infringement of 


such Rules, and may 
der this Act. 


8. Any Police Officer or person employed as an officer of Government to 
the Rules made in pursuance of this Act may arrest any person infringing any of 
seize any implements used in such infringement, and any timber liable to confiscation un 


Though it was to be discarded soon in favour of an ‘improved’ forest act, the 


Act VII of 1865 did initiate the process of establishing the right of the state over 
forests by a stroke of pen, as also of taking stringent punitive action on the people 
on forests 


who by sheer habit or necessity sought to exercise their age-old rights 
and their produce. Curiously enough, some of these features of the Act were clearly 
brought out in the objections raised by the Madras Government which refused to 
introduce the act into the Presidency*, and the Board of Revenue wrote the following 


on 16th April 1868: 


‘The Act will not in any way facilitate conservancy, and no forest land can be placed within the 
scope of it, which is not absolutely the property of Government, free from private rights of every kind, 
for section 2 specially enacts that its application shall not abridge or affect any existing rights. All the 
jungles and forests of this Presidency are within village boundaries, and the people residing in of near 
them, have, from time immemorial, had the right to take leaves for manure, firewood for their own use, 
and timber for agricultural purposes, to graze their cattle at certain periods. These rights have been 
repeatedly recognized by Government, and are now scrupulously recognized. When, therefore, these 
and other similar existing privileges, as well as the rights of way which necessarily exist through forest 
tracts are taken into consideration, the operation of the Act in this Presidency will be very limited, 
and every prosecution under it may be met by the allegation (which the Forest Officers must 
disprove) that a right previously existed which vitiates the application of the Act. When the forest is 
the absolute property of Government, no special Act is necessary to declare it such.’ 


But while thus useless for good, the Act, in the opinion of the Board, opens a wide and 
dangerous field for oppression and extortion. By section 8 any Forest Officer, even a ‘peon’ on five 
rupees per mensem, may arrest, without warrant, any person infringing rules under the Act’** 

Excepting the Madras Presidency, the Act Vil of 1865 was adopted everywhere 
else, with great success. In 1869, the Governor General reported to the Secretary of 
State on the progress achieved so far, and the tasks looming large ahead: ‘We 
have the honour to report that the necessity of supplying sleepers and wood fuel 
on a large scale for the State railways, the construction of which has been deter- 
mined upon, will require a considerable expansion of forest establishments in the 


Incidentally it may be noted that the Forest Conservator of the Presidency Cleghorn  wrots 
in 1867 that the introduction of the Act would have beneficial results. He also wanted mat 
all Forest Officers of higher grades should have the powers of a subordinate Magistrate * 


** Citing the above statement of the Madras Government, the imperial histori ; 
bemoans [The forests of India, Vol. Il, 1922]: It will be observed from “the Sst SF Stebbing 
Board of Revenue, in spite of sixty years of forest destruction, had not yet sk Ove thatthe Madras 
the fundamental basis of forest conservancy. That if an ignorant m at een able to appreciate 
that their improvident acts would result in totally destroying forest oe 1on failed the realise 
barren lands, thus leaving nothing for their Successors, it was te and reducing them to 
Government to take such steps as would remove the danger’. , @t least the duty of a 


* 
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North - Western Provinces [present day U.P.], Sind and Punjab and eventually the 
requirements of these railways will necessitate an increase of officers in the forests 
of the Central Provinces, Oudh and British Burma. At the present time the forest 
establishments are but ill-prepared to meet this expansion’. 


But the more crucial issue engaging the attention of all the forest officials and 
the Government was the need for a new and more comprehensive Forest Act 
Brandis formulated a draft bill in 1869 which was improved upon by Baden Powell 
in 1874 and a final version was prepared and adopted as the Indian Forest Act. 
(Act VIl of 1878). This is perhaps the most significant event in the hundred odd 
years of ‘scientific forestry’ in India, as this act (though modified in 1927 by the 
Central Government and amended here and there by several states) continues to be 
the central piece of legislation governing our forest management. While going 
through the various deliberations that went into the formulation, explanation and 
justification of this new act, we can see many of the basic premises of the ‘modern 
science of forestry’ set forth in all gory detail*. 


We can start with the proceedings of an important conference of forest officers 
held in Allahabad in 1874, organised by Baden Powell who was then officiating 
as the Inspector General of Forests. The following extracts are from the paper ‘On 
the defects of the existing Forest Law (Act VIl of 1865) and proposals for a new 
Forest Act’, by Baden Powell**: 


‘The former rulers of these lands [i.e., Native rulers], of course, had no idea of what forests were 
worth in any sense of the word; they only looked on them as immense jungles that were infested 
with tigers and wild beasts, and were far larger than was necessary for their sport; consequently they 
cared nothing for them. In the course of time,... without any distinct grant of license, and without 
any idea of asserting a right as against the ruling power, or against other individuals or communities, 
every body got accustomed to graze and cut in the nearest jungle lands, because nobody cared whether 
he did or not. Now it is hardly necessary to point out that this does not constitute a legal or 
: prescriptive right properly so called***.. Hence, while the forests were, and are still, over run with people 
cutting and doing what they like, they are nevertheless in theory, the absolute and unrestricted property 
of the state. 

Now this settlement of forest privileges**** and his regulation and limited interference with private 
rights being conceded, how does our Forest Law, Act Vil of 1865, deal with the question? Why, it 
quietly ignores the first subject altogether; and as regards the second, it deliberately declines to allow any 
interference with any private right whatever. | am aware that this would be enough of itself to condemn 
the Act without another word. .. But besides these cardinal defects, there are, as | have already intimated 


numerous Others. . . 


Neeee ee eee ee IEEE 

* It should be noted that this whole exercise was not something new to the British power. 

About a century earlier (in late 18th century) they had undertaken a_ similar exercise to 

establish state proprietorship of all lands and worked out the detailed legal and_ institutional 

mechanisms of extinguishing all other rights. The same was now being repeated for the case 

of forests, common waste lands, etc. 

Proceedings of the Forest Conference at Allahabad 1874, Eds. B. M. Baden Powell and J. Sykes 

Gamble, Calcutta 1874, pp3-27 

*** In Europe. 

«*** This, as we shall see | 
originally to the judicial service), 
were in fact privileges which, of course, were at the mercy of the 


4# 


ater also, is the major contribution of Baden Powell (who infact belonged 
that all the rights enjoyed by the local population over forests, 
state, the absolute overlord. 
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power in the Act, and must be maintai- 


The section 8 [of the 1865 Act] gives the one satisfactory 
ned in a law; arrest without warrent is absolutely essential. . . 

In the same conference two papers were read (one by Major Kenneth ep 2 
and one by C.F. Amery) ‘On the principles on which a wale pees he 
effected, in demacrating forests, with villagers who have enjoyed the ge yom: 
of forests with undefined rights’. On MacKenzie’s paper Baden Powell made 


following significant remarks : 


Aer ; i t | ask the 
‘Here he [i.e. Mackenzie] bears out fully the principle in all such settlements, which is wha culate 
conference to support, viz., that having once made a careful settlement, determined what forest we g 


i i i i hat the Government have sanctioned, 
, and how we are going to treat it, let us gently but firmly, stick to w 
cf Rios : f the people be fully represented by an 


and never mind what people say. Inthe first place, let the interests oO pitied full and 
intelligent, reasonable, and experienced civil officer of the district or settlement staff, and let justice aes 
fair be done to every body.. You never did invent, nor ever will invent any system of conservancy wor e 


name, which was popular or which every body liked. Forest conservancy is as much hated in Europe after 


three centuries of practice, as it ever was; and if so, how can you expect to be liked in nee ? Whatever you 
do, you affectsome one; you limit the freedom of some people in their grazing, burning and cutting, a 
they hate it accordingly. To supposed therefore that you can carry with you the people in the effort to conserve 
is a vain hope. But though you cannot be popular and please everybody, you can and must be just ‘* 


The paper by C.F. Amery sought to establish that the rights of the local 
population were actually privileges*. In a later Forest Conference held at Simla 
in October 1875, Amery also declared as a last straw that, ‘The right of conquest 
is the strongest of all rights—it is a right against which there is no appeal’. Indeed 
this was the right which the colonial Government was employing till the introduction 
of the 1865 act and ‘scientific forest management. 


Dietrich Brandis, who of course wrote the first draft of the revised act in 1869, 
set forth his views on forest legislation in a detailed memorandum written in 1875. 
On the question of the rights of the local population over forests, Brandis writes : 


‘It has been maintained that the customary use of the forest in India here spoken of is usually 
not based upon a right but upon a privilege. Great stress has been laid upon this point in Mr. Baden 
Powell's able paper on forest legislation in the Report of the conference of 1874. He argues that the 
villagers who from time immemorial were accustomed to cut and graze in the nearest jungle lands did 
not acquire a right by prescription, because they used the forest without any distinct grant or license 
and without any idea of asserting a right as against the ruling power or against other individuals or 
communities; that the State had not exercised its full right over the forests, which were left open to 
any one who chose to use them; but that the right of the State was unimpaired and was asserted 
whenever a Native Ruler chose to close whole areas of forests to preserve the game as in the well- 
known instance of the Belas of Sindh enclosed by the Amirs**. 

The view of id case merits careful consideration, and doubtless in many cases what are some- 
times called forest rights are not rights at all, but merely privileges which are exercised by permission 


and at the pleasure of the Government and not as aright. A large class of cases will however, remain and 


Ibid. pp 112-113 


SEE 


For the same reason Baden Powell described the 
° paper as one of the clearest and i i 
subject we have yet on record’. ae ee 


** This happens to be the only other precedence (apart from the 


Sultan that all the teak trees in the Malabar forests 
repeatedly in the vast literature left by the colonial forest 


Supposed declaration of Tippoo 


are state property), which gets cited 
administrators. 
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must be provided for by Forest Law, in which the custom to graze the village cattle and to cut 
wood for the requirements of the village have grown up in a manner in every respect similar to the 
growth of rights of Common or of forest rights in Europe*.’ 


Brandis was not interested in establishing that all forest rights were mere 
privileges. He argued that it will be useless for the Government to be saddled with 
the management of all forests right away. His view was that the Government 
should have the liberty to constitute as ‘reserved forest’ any forest area which it 
would like to work for ‘public benefit'—and for this, it would be sufficient to 


claim that the rights (if any) that our local population enjoyed over the forests 
were no different irom the rights of Common in Europe**. 


Brandis has more clearly set forth his argument in his ‘Memorandum on_ the 
Demarcation of the Public Forests in the Madras Presidency’ (1878), while 
pronouncing or the rights of the cultioatorn in South Canara: ‘The rights. of 
Wargadars in South Canara...are rights in re a/iena, which they have exercised in 
the Government forests. In India, as in Europe, these rights have grown up with 
the development of private property in fields, gardens and other cultivated lands. 
It has been [sometimes] maintained [as regards Indian forests] that rights of user 
(droits d’usage) pertake to some extent of the nature of proprietary rights, and 
that the right holders are in the position of co-proprietors with Government. The 
study of this subject in the forests of the continent of Europe has led to a 
different result, and rights of user in forests are regarded universally as specifically 
distinct from proprietary rights in the soil’. 


In essence both Brandis and Baden Powell argued that there could be no 
proprietary rights of the local population over forests or their produce as no such 
rights existed in Europe, and in any case if the superior civilization of Europe is 
to be emulated and the modern science of forestry is to be brought in, then 
there can be absolutely no scope for such rights. Further, Baden Powell, Brandis 
and a host of others justified most of the provisions of the 1878 Forest Act by 
arguing that these were based upon the most enlightened principles and practices 
which had been clearly established in Europe. For instance, Baden Powell declares 
in his famous ‘Manual of Jurisprudence for Forest Officers’ (1882) [later to be 
reprinted as ‘Forest Law’ (1893)] that: 


ts 

* Brandis expresses the same view in his later book ‘Indian Forestry’ (1897): ‘My deliberate opinion from 
the beginning [has been]. that the growth of forest rights in India had been analogous to the growth of 
similar rights of user in Europe. 


*% On the status of the rights of Common in Europe, we have the following description from Brandis : 

‘In Europe, rights to wood and pasture in the forest of another, are as a rule, and unless there is oy 
agreement between the persons concerned to the contrary, subject to corner limitations arising el i the 
nature of these rights. The continental forest laws recognise a further limitation of customary forest rig ts 4 
another respect that is, the exercise of these forest rights may be reduced rd eccorsarics with the weeny: oi 
the possibe yield of the forest, With regard to pastures, this is defined in Articles 67 to 69 [of the rene : 
Forest Law ‘Code Forestier’] which prohibit pasture in any blocks which have not been declared safe agains 
cattle by the forest administration.” 
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‘Throughout the work | shall illustrate my remarks by an occassional comparison with the laws [of France, 
Austria, Bavaria, Italy and Switzerland] | have alluded to*.,. partly to show that the great principles on which 
forest law must proceed, are fundamentally the same... It will be, | think, a strong ground for confidence in 
the general wisdom and reasonableness of our own legal provisions [i.e., the Forest Act of 1878]—even noe 
which seem at first sight to persons unaccustomed to deal with these questions, arbitrary or too extensive—if | 


can show that they are supported by a consensus of skilled opinion in Europe.’ 

To complete our story, we only have to reproduce the following extract from 
the speech of Honourable T. C. Pope while moving the Forest Bill in the Vice- 
regal Council on 6th March 1878: 


“Our general principle is very plain; forest conservancy cannot go on without our, in some cases, taking 
something.: But we take as little as we can—no more than is necessary for the purpose—and that little we 
pay for in one form or another.. | submit that this is a policy clear, reasonable, in harmony with European 
legislation, and that this is the only policy compatible with the true interest of the community at large. There 
are of course, persons who advocate an opposite theory of forest conservancy .. It would suffice they fhink, 


that’... Village communities should be encouraged to preserve and improve their own customary forests or 
jungles by reaping to their village, benefits therefrom’. In short if you want the forests preserved, only let 
people alone, and they will do it. 1! believe such a theory to be a delusion, and a most mischievous one. 


Whatever you do, do as leniently as possible ; do equitably and only as far asis well shown to be necessary in 
each case, but act you must, if you are to save what is left of the once vast forests of India, to check 
deteriroation of climate, and to diminish risks of famine. Under any system of /e/sser faire you are only 
fidding, while Rome, or your forest is burning. The effects of such a system under Native Governments, and 
during the earlier years of our own rule, are written in broad letters upon a thousand hills, and no where are 
they written more plainly ... than upon the uplands of Seuthern India**. .. The final issue, then is simple. If 
the council prefer the principle of the Bill to any such theory, then | submit that the details are well calculated 
to carry out that principle.’ 


Enumerating the defects of the 1865 bill Mr. Pope said: 


‘It drew no distinction between the forests which required to be closely reserved, even at the 
cost of more or less interference with private rights, and those which merely needed general control 
to Prevent improvident working. It also provided no procedure for enquiring into and settlin the 
rights which it so vaguely saved, and gave no powers for regulating the exercise of such fi at ith 
out appropriating them. It obliged you in short, either to take entirely, or to let alone aay ae 
control” over private forests in the general interests of the community, it was absolutely sil y. n 
duties on timber, even those actually levied, it gave no authority. Protection for Gciaehe ates. 
so interlaced with private ones as to be in chronic danger of plunder, there was ment forests, 
minor points also it was deficent.’ ore. 


We shall now present extracts from the Forest Act (A 
‘ : ct Vil : 
essentially continues to be the law of the land today. ) te 


Extracts from ACT No. VIII of 1878 
Chapter // - Of Reserved Forests 


= The Local Government may from time to time constitute any forest-land or waste-! d : ‘ 
t property of Government or over which the Government has proprietary rights, or t a which is 
any part of the forest-produce of which the Government is entitled, a res . #¢ © Whale sor 
here inafter provided. t erved forest in the manner 


In various 


Baden Powell also remarks that Sp . ie a : e usefu h not to be 
+ P : The English law and its text book T 
wondered at since England is not a forest country.’ as a: : os ¥ 
he allusion is to the r ce) ° nmen ° F 
efusal f the Madras G i 
* pes nee | h ver ent ft introduce the earlier Orest 
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4. Whenever it is proposed to constitute any land a reserved forest 


. . . . . h 
Publish a notification in the local official Gazette- me Local “Government: may 


(a) declaring that it is proposed* to constitute such land a reserved forest; 

(b) specifying, as nearly as possible, the situation and limits of such snd’ “and 

(C) appointing an officer (hereinafter called ‘the Forest - Settlement Officer’) to inquire int d 
determine the existence, nature and extent of any rights alleged to exist in favour a 
or over any land comprised within such limits, or in or over any Forest - 
the same as provided in this Chapter. 


of any person in 
Produce and to deal with 


8. For the purpose of such inquiry the Forest-Settl i ci Ww 
’ 2 ement Officer may exercise the foll i 
aa ollowing powers, 


(a) power to enter, by himself or any officer authorised by him for the Purpose, upon any land 
and to survey, demarcate and make a map of the same, and 


‘ 


(b) the powers of a Civil Court in the trial of suits. 


9A.**(1) In the case of a claim relating to the practice of shifting cultivation, the Forest-Settlement- 
Officer shall record a statement setting forth the particulars of the claim and of any local rule or 
order under which the practice is allowed or regulated, and submit the statement of the Local Govern- 
ment, together with his opinion as to whether the practice should be permitted or prohibited wholly 
or in. part. 

(2) On receipt of the statement and opinion the Loca Government may make an order permitting 
or prohibiting the practice wholly or in part. 


(4) The practice of shifting cultivation shall in all cases be deemed a Privilege subject to control 
restriction and abolition by the Local Government 
25. Any person who— 
(a) makes any fresh clearing prohibited by section 5, or, 
(b)*** sets fire to reserved forest, or, in contravention of any rules made by the Local Government 
kindles any fire or leaves any fire burning, in such manner as to endanger such a forest ; 
or who, in a reserved torest— 


(c) kindles, keeps or carries any fire except at such seasons, as the Forest Officer may from time 
to time notify in this behalf; 


(d) trespasses or pastures cattle, or permits cattle to trespass; 
(e) causes any damage by negligence in felling any tree or cutting or dragging any timber; 


(f) fells, girdles, lops, taps or burns any tree, or strips off the bark or leaves from, or otherwise 
damages the same; 
(g) quarries stone, burns lime or charcoal, or collects, subjects to any manufacturing process, or 
removes any forest-produce ; 
(h) clears or breaks up any land for cultivation or any other purpose; or, 
(i) in contravention of any rules which the Local Government may from time to time prescribe 
[kills or catches elephants]**** hunts, shoots, fishes, poisons water or sets traps or snares, 
shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine not exceeding 
five hundred rupees, or with both, in addition to such compensation for damage done to the forest as the 
convicting Court may direct to be paid. 


Ce 
* Indian Forest Act 1927, substitutes ‘it has been decided’. 
** Inserted by Act V of 1890. 

*%** Inserted by Act V of 1890. 

*%**%* For this, a separate clause was inserted later. 
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Chapter Ill - Of Village Forests 

27. The Local Government may from time to time assign to an 
Government to or over any land which has been constituted a reserv 
assignment. All forests so assigned shall be called village-forests. 


y village-community the rights of 
ed forest, and may cancel such 


The Local Government may from time to time make rules for regulating the management of pes 
forests, prescribing the conditions under which the community to which aby such assgpmen! eer 
may be provided with timber or other forest-produce or pasture, and their duties for the protection 


and improvement of such forest. 


All provisions of this Act relating to reserved forest shall (so far as they are consistent with the 


rules so made) apply to village forests. 


Chapter X - Penalties and Procedure 

52. ‘When there is reason to believe that a forest offence has been committed in respect of any 
forest-produce, such produce together with all tools, boats, carts and cattle used in committing any 
such offence, may be seized by any Forest-Officer or Police-Officer. 


63. Any Forest-Officer or Police-officer may, without orders from a Magistrate and without a 
warrant, arrest any person against whom a reasonable suspicion exists of his having been concerned 
in any forest-offence punishable with imprisonment for one month or upwards. 


Chapter XI Cattle - Trespass 

69. Cattle trespassing in a reserved forest or in any portion of a protected forest which has been 
lawfully closed to grazing shall be deemed to be cattle doing damage to a public plantation within 
the meaning of the 11th section of the Cattle Trespass Act, 1871, and may be seized and impounded 
as such by any Forest-Officer or Police-Officer. 


Chapter Xil - Of Forest Officer 

72. All Forest-Officers shall be deemed to be public servants with the meaning of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

73. No suit shall be against any public servant for anything done by him in good faith under this Act. 

Most of the provincial Governments were quite satisfied with the 1878 Act 
But, as earlier, the Madras Government was totally unhappy with the various 
provisions of the Act. It sent the following telegram to the Governor General in 


early February 1878: ‘The Government unanimously consider that [proposed 


Forest] Bill pointing directly to arbitrary absorption of private rights and property 
will cause great dissatisfaction and create serious disaffection. If passed at all 
essential that it be declared in the Bill itself inapplicabe to Madras ‘ 


We had earlier noted the objections that the Madras Board of Revenue had 


to the Act Vil of 1865. The Board had i i 
aows? reiterated its stand on 5th August 1871 


‘There is scarcely a forest in the whole Presidency of Madras which i 
some village, and there is not one in which so far as the Board can : ~ 
any rights of property... until very recently. All of them Without wranene 
communal rights which have existed from time immentortat 
value as they are necessary to the rural population. . . 
common property’. 


within the limits og 


exception, are subject to tribal or 
and which are as difficult to define and 
ere the forests are, and always have been 


On 17th Sept. 1875, the Madras Government 


preparation of a (separate) draft forest bill which was supposed to deal with 
eal wit 
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the State asserted 


appointed a committee for the 


forests separately under the heads of state forests, communal forests and proprie- 
tary forests. The proposed draft bill was vetoed by the Government of India. We 
shall now present extracts from the very interesting and detailed minutes written 
by the Governor (the Duke of Buckingham) and members of the Council Sir 
W. Robinson and Mr. W. Muddleston, which set forth in detail their objections to 
the Act Vil of 1878. The Governor stated in his minute of 9th Feb. 1878 that: 


‘This Bill if passed, will in this Presidency, give rise to grave dissatisfaction and will create serious 
disaffection. | believe that it will do so, not because the native people are averse to the maintenance and 
protection of forests, but because the basis and principle of the bill is the ultimate extinction of all private 
rights in or over forest or waste land and their absorption by Government. As_ regards interests of the 
villages. .. it is a Bill for confisication, instead of protection... If existing and proved rights of ownership 
to land and produce are such that the forest Settlement officer finds it impossible, with due regard to the 
maintenance of a reserved forest, to settle or allow continence of existing rights..., he sha// commute 
such rights as he thinks fit. This is probably much the same process which the Norman Kings adopted in 
England for their forest extension*. The powers proposed to be given to the Police are arbitrary and 
dangerous, viz., arrest without warrant or order by any Policeman of any person’ suspected of having been 
concerned at some-unknown time (two years previously) of being concerned in a forest offence (taking 
some wild bee’s honey from a tree or the skin of any dead animal) .. [instead of the provisions of the 
Bill], village communities should. .. be encouraged to preserve and improve their Own Customary forests or 
jungles by reaping to their village benefits therefrom. . ‘ 


Sir W. Robinson wrote in his Minute of 3.2.1878: 


‘The Board of Revenue, | believe justly characterised our Forest Department as ‘‘eager to destroy all 
forest rights but those of Government”... [the Bill] seems scarcely appreciative of the fact that the 
ancient village system, of South India at least, possesses immemorial prescriptions of communal property 
which are. . . — prescriptions, which cannot be traversed, abridged or meddled with, more especially in the 
direction of confiscation and commutation in the interest of the State, without leaving a deep feeling 
of injustice and resentment amongst our agricultural communities. . .’ 


Mr. W. Huddleston wrote in his Minute of 14.2.1878: 


‘That. .. [this] law is of the most arbitrary character, is capable of being worked in the most oppressive 
manner to the destruction of private rights, and that it is liable to the grossest abuse does not really 
admit of question...In this Presidency, there is not an acre of land which does not lie within the 
limits of some village, and in the unreclaimed portion of which the villagers have consequently, from time 
immemorial, claimed and exercised certain common rights of procuring timber for building their houses or 
constructing agricultural implements, collecting fuel or grass or leaves for domestic and agricultural use; 
of hunting, fishing and grazing their cattle; and from time to time have, in accordance with local custom, 
extend cultivation, subject to the Government and vdlage dues.’ 


Brandis wrote a detailed rebuttal of these criticisms of the 1878 Act, ‘in his 
‘Memorandum on the Demarcation of the Public Forests in the Madras Presidency’ 
(15 Aug. 1878), from which we quote below : 


It is clearly the duty of the State as the guardian of all public interests to enforce the maintenence 
in a good state of productiveness of all common lands and to exercise an effective control over their 
management. All over the world municipalities [i. e., local governing bodies] are apt to be short-sighted, 
the pressing demands and difficulties of the moment too often outweigh a prudent regard for the future; 
but in India, short-sighted apathy, ignorance and imprudence exist in a higher degree than in Europe; and 
unless the State interferes and insists upon the maintenance and proper management of the common landed 
property of towns and villages such a property is sure to deteriorate, and will certainly not improve. The 


ei eee ee eee ee 
* Thomas Munro had also acknowledged this in his minute of 26th 


Nov. 1822, cited earlier. 
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he sing countries of 

they have stood the test of long experience in some of the most civilised and progressing 

. illage communities 
Europe. 15 of the Minute by his Excellency the Governor recommends ping busieuieaads 

Leake tee ; reserve and improve their Own customary forests and J alia Ap dea 
shauld ‘be eer Dll This is excellent as far as it goes... But unless the ko iiteewent aes 
Leer ie ent by professionally trained officers, they will neither its duty as the 
pe tana ate lath 2 to deteriorate... whereas, if Government recognises | ameettiiiee 
voi iki an ease and insists on an_ efficient management of paneer enable them 
cc niconss, ede a. hoped, will gradually acquire that knowledge whic 
the v ° 


to take a share in the management of those lands’. 


vant i counter 

It is ‘interesting to note that at this stage Brandis . oe at eee there 
the statement of the Madras administrators that traditiona ogee ' snscieniierete 
have been communal property. He is only InEYaTNNG ha: after all ignorant, 
leave the forests to be managed by the communities whic fa t based upon 
prone to be short-sighted. His claim is that ne tes or baie of European 
theories, but on the practical wisdom coming out * ce 20 shjaniegaad 
ee Core eaie Ol copamunel sforests being), deft ‘on ty! lly when every- 
by the communities in a civilized nation ? Well of course aes ually ce ae 
one becomes scientific, may be one could conceive of giving them a 
management... 


We shall return to the position of ‘scientific forestry ’ vis-a-vis. communal és 
‘village ’) forests later and continue with the story of confrontation between the 
Madras Government and the Government of India on the forest legislation. The 
Government of India had to wait till a change in the Government of Madras 
occured after which the new Government was persuaded to have Brandis (now 
about to retire) as a special adviser on forest conservancy from November 1881. 
A committee was set up under Brandis’ stewardship to draft a forest bill for the 


Presidency. In its ‘Joint Report on Forest Legislation’ (Madras, 10th June 1882) 
the Brandis committee stated : 


“We now submit, as a result of our deliberations, the following bill, 
remarks... (there is no need) to enter in detail upon the question which has 
Presidency, whether the use of forest lands, which the people have enjoyed has 
custom. Such use of waste and forest land for collection of firewood and th 
timber for domestic and agricultural purposes, and for pasturing cattle fr 
undoubtedly exists, and has long existed. If the user is exercised by virtue 
undefined... We believe that, in most cases, it is not exercised conscio 
supposed sanction of custom ; that it has been tacitly permitted rather 
strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a private right of user in Go 
are further of opinion that there are no Communal forests in this Presid 


with the following explanatory 
been so long agitated in this 
arisen out of right, Privilege or 
orns for fences, for Procuring 
ee of payment or Otherwise, 
of a right, the right is vague and 
usly as such but only under the 
than expressly recognised ; and that 


vernment waste lands and forests. We 
ency*.’ 


* This settled the argument on the question of the pro 


Administration in Madras Presidency’ (1883) that - 
the Forest Bill [for Madras Presidency] stated their 


communal Forests’. 


Well, Madras Presidency was fortunate to have a forest. bill drafted by Sir 
Dietrich Brandis, the ‘father of scientific forestry’ in India. This forest bill which 
was passed by the Legislative Council and became Act XXI of 1882, was more 
progressive in that there was now no reference at all to ‘village forests’. The 
introduction of a Forest Act to Madras Presidency removed all obstacles to the 
emergence of ‘scientific forestry’ in the country. Of course there were tremendous 
gains that followed from this. The forest revenue of Madras Presidency went up 
from 9.5 lakhs in 1883 to 23 lakhs in 1899. The forests under Government 
management went up from 1182 sq. miles in 1882 to 19,649 sq. miles in 1899 
of which 15,862 constituted Reserved Forests. 


V. The Painful Progress of ‘Secintific Forestry’ : 


Our purpose being mainly to bring out some of the basic presuppositions 
inherent in the modern science of forestry, we shall only give a very sketchy treat- 
ment of the progress achieved by ‘ scientific forestry’ in India from its inception to 
the time of independence. A detailed account (from the imperialist point of view) 
may be found in the four volume history of modern Indian forestry by E. P. Stebbing*. 


(a) Basic Achievements : 

The following Table gives the phenomenal growth achieved in the forest 
revenue since the inception of scientific forestry. The revenue for India alone 
(excluding Burma) was Rs. 30.19 million in 1937-38 and Rs. 124.37 million around 
the end of the war in 1944-45. The revenue from forests in India excluding those 
of Pakistan, was Rs. 104.80 million on the eve of Independence in 1946-47. 


Table - | 


Average Quinquennial Growth in Forest Revenue and Expenditure. 


Average Annual 


Period Revenue (in million Rs.) Expenditure (in million Rs.) 
1864-69 3.74 2.38 
1869-74 5.63 ee 
1874-79 6.66 4.56 
1879-84 8.82 5.61 
1884-89 11.67 a. 
1889-94 15.95 e800 
1894-99 17.20 ay Ge 
1899-1904 en ie 
1904-09 meat 
29.60 
Le E 37.14 ag 
1919-24 55.93 are 
1924-29 59.54 on 
1929-34 44.15 tl 
1934-39 43.94 : | 
* E.P. Stebbing, ‘The Forests of India’, Vols. I-III] London (1922-27) ; Vol. IV, Eds. H. G. Champion an 


F.C. Osmaston, Oxford (1962). 
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: i iles 
From Table - 2 given below one can see the growth in the area (in square miles) 
of forests under the control of the Forest Department 


achieved in the demac ration of ‘Reserved Forests’. 


Table—2 

Year Reserved Protected Unclassed Total Under 
Forest Department 

1878 14,000 
1881-82 46,213 8,612 
1884-85. 49,214 13,103 
1889-90 56,000 30,000 
1897-98 81,414 8,845 27,679 1,17,648 
1913-14 96,297 8,390 1,40,925 2,45,612 
1917-18 1;01,233 8,752 1,41,527 2,561,512 
1922-23 1,00,922 7,238 1,15,544 2,23,704 
1930-31 1,07,753 6,263 1,35,694 2,49,710 
1934-35 1,06,240 6,938 1,68,333 2,81,511 


and especially the progress 


The total area classed as forests including private and other forests and waste 
lands etc., was over 43 lakh sq. miles in 1897-98. After nearly forty years, in 1935-36, 
this figure had come down* to 3,19,286 sq. miles of which around 58,000 sq. miles 
constituted private forests and a bare 854 sq. miles constituted forests still under the 
proprietorship of corporate bodies. 


The greatest achievements of the Forest Department should be placed during 
the first 20 years after the enactment of the Forest Act. From a total area of 14,000 sq. 
miles of Government forests, the total was raised by over a lakh square miles, of 
which over 80,000 sq. miles were constituted into Reserved Forests. The steady 
progress achieved in each of the States is best illustrated by the case of Assam 
which had 269 sq. miles of Government forests in 1878 in the first 18 years 
of ‘conservancy’. By 1894, 3,683 sq. miles of Reserved Forests were constituted, which 
had risen to 5,380 sq. miles in 1918 and to 6,596 sq. miles by 1939. A major 
acquisition by the Forest Department, in this period, happened to be the huge forests 
of Upper Burma. In fact the conquest of this province by the British in 1887 was 
largely instigated by the forestry - linked commercial interests. 


(b) The ‘Scientific ’ Exploitation of Forests - 


One of the major services performed by the ‘ scientific management of forests‘ 
was in the rapid expansion of our railways, from 1349 kilometers in 1860 to 
14,745 kilometers in 1880 to 51,658 kilometers in 1910. The forests provided 


* This was constituted out of various ‘losses’ 
2500 sq. miles during 1906-1926. Forest la 
1900 to 1500 square miles in 1926 mainly d 


For instance the forests in Central Provinces reduced by 


nds in Plains of Punjab reduced from 5500 sq. miles in 
ue to various schemes of irrigation. 
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both the sleepers for railway lines (each mile of construction requiring about 1800 
in number, each lasting for about 12 years) and also the fuel till enough coal 
could be procured from the coal mines*. The second major use for forestry was 
in providing valuable timber for export as well as_ for the growing canton- 
ments and the cities. For instance, a British Empire Forestry conference noted 
that** the average annual export of teak to Europe during 1914-19 was 29,255 
tons valued at £ 3,79,378. However more important was the recommendation made 
by the conference as to how the forest resources of India are to be utilized : 
‘As the principal custodian of raw products vital to the industrial expansion of 
India it behoves the Indian Forest Department to seek for methods of exploiting, 
marketing and manufacturing those products which will ensure not only the 
maximum profits from the forest property, but also the maximum development. of 
local industries dependent on the state controlled forest for their supply of raw 
materials***., 


A great impetus to the working of the forestry towards the ‘maximum 
development of industries’, came from the setting up of the Forest Research 
Institute in Dehradun in 1906. The Institute shifted to a new building* built at a 
£7,50,000 and cost of was inaugurated by the Viceroy Lord Irwin in Nov. 1929. On 
that occasion the Inspector General of Forests Sir Alexander Rodger declared : 

‘The aim of Forest Research here has always been to work on lines which would prove of 
advantage, not only to the Forest Departments of all the provinces in India, but also to all users of 
timber and other forest products, especially the Railways, and other large customers of timber, such as 
Government Gun Carriage and other factories.’ 


Complementing the Institute for its achievements the Viceroy said : 
‘Spars for aeroplanes, poles for gun carriages, stocks for army rifles, sleepers for railways, are all 
the subject of exhaustive research, at Dehradun, and, thanks to that research, have attained a consi- 


derably higher degree of efficiency... After many years of work at Dehradun, bamboos are coming 
into their own for paper pulp and two companies are now being floated in London to work the 
enormous bamboo forests in Burma... It is expected that these two companies will be the forerunners 


of others which will work the extensive bamboo forests of India and Burma which are now standing 
more or less idle.. Proposals are now being considered for extensive experinngits) work and ior a 
survey for the forests which contain potential match woods so that India may, as for as possible, 
produce all her own matches. In other ways, too, such as in assisting the manufacture of turpentine, 
oils from grasses, medicinal drugs, gums and other products, the Economic Branch [of the Institute] 


has done work of the greatest practical utility.’ 


In fact the first coal mine at Raniganj which went into production in 1880, and all the iater 


. . . 
mines themselves required enormous quantities of timber for their underground structures. 


** Statement of Forest conditions in British India, London, 1920. | a | 
*** We hope that there will be no confusion caused by the term ‘local Ia ede hh The ee 
de at the conference should clarify matters: ‘Bamboos, for instance not only furnis 
eee ta easily handled building materials for the people of the country, but are likely to 

ac 


be an important raw material in the manufacture of paper’. 


% It may be of interest to note that the original building of FRI, which belonged to the Forest 


School, today houses the famous Doon School. 
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: s been 
By far the most notable service performed by the Indian forests ha 


in 
towards war effort. It is often recalled with pride that ‘teak Negi gp a oe 
Kerala] sent by Mathu Tharagan was used in _ connection Cie bbtaiegi sa: ae 
Trafalger [1805]'*. It was however during the two world wars - ins 
forests got the opportunity to perform ‘yeoman service’. During the sie 
first world war, approximately 1.7 million cft of timber (mostly teak) wa gees 
annually** to the various theatres for war operations. The nero! eng 
industry came into its own during this period. The revenue of the ey p 
shot up from about Rs. 3 crores in 1915 to over Rs. 5 crores by 1919. 


But, as a publication of Government of India stated in 1948***, it i 
only during the ‘Great War’ [meaning the second world war] that the atic ; 
value of India’s forests was fully realized*. Such a potential was rea es 
merely at the expense of deforestation of 6326 square miles of forest land accora- 
ing to official estimates**. For instance, in the Himalayas, ‘In the Sal forests 
early attempts to confine the extra fellings to regular coupes marked as laid down 
in the working plans and felled in advance soon _ proved impossible. By the 
end of the war most of the utilizable larger trees had been felled in all the 
more accessible areas. By felling in six years a volume that should have lasted 
fifteen to twenty years, or even longer, tremendous inroads were made_ into 
capital.’ 

The Revenue from all the forests excluding those of Burma, went up from 
about 3 crores in 1939 to over 124 crores by 1945. The following Table 3 shows 
the contribution of Madras Presidency to the war effort during 1942—46, the 
total supply valued over Rs. 5 crores. The supplies from Bombay Presidency during 


Table - 3 
Particulars 1942 - 43 1943 - 44 1944 - 45 1945 - 46 
eta RES! 8 AE, 
Teak logs (tons) 11,761 14,695 13,795 6,622 
Hard wood logs (tons) 1,650 22,598 30,914 26,699 
Sawn timber (tons) 33,905 65,319 69,410 66,452 
Sleepers (nos.) 16,534 2,64,591 1,03,694 
Total value (Rs.) 66,70,368 131,514,733 177,65,024 132,82,671 


* 100 years of Indian Forestry, Vol. Il, p. 7. 

** During 1917-18 alone, 2,47,500 tons of timber (excluding railway sleepers) were supplied through 
the specially created ‘timber branch’, while 50,000 tons of fodder grass were exported to help 
war operations in Egypt and Iraq. From Burma alone over half a million sleepers had been 


shipped. 
*** Ministry of Agriculture: ‘India’s Forests and the War’, New Delhi, 1948. 
* For instance the National Commission ot Agriculture noted : 


‘Many varieties of timber which were 
consumed in large quantities. The 
many new _ plywood factories were 


not used previously in any appreciable quantity began to be 
plywood industry came into its own during this period and 
Started, especially in the Calcutta area’. 

** This and later statistics are based on E. P. Stebbing : 


‘Forests of India’, Vol. IV Eds. H. G. Champion 
and F. C. Osamaston, Oxford 1962. 
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Bombay Presidency during 1940—46 were valued over Rs. 1.7. crores, those 
from the Eastern States (during 1940—45) over Rs. 4 crores, those from Central 
Provinces, over 3 crores, etc. In U.P. the supplies were more than 25 times as 
much as in world war |. At the end of the war the Govrnment was faced with 
the problem of disposing of large stocks of timber. It was decided 
the entire stock valued at over Rs. 1. crore from the 
And so on... 


to purchase 
Defence Department. 


(c) Curb on Unscientific Practices : 


The first unscientific practice to go was the traditional practice whereby the 
local population could freely collect wood from the forest for fuel and _ various 
other purposes. As Brandis notes*, ‘upto 1860 firewood was free throughout the 
country. In 1860, in order to defray the cost of jungle conservancy, which was 
established about that time what was called a fuel tax was ordered’. The rate 
fixed in Madras Presidency was 6 annas_ per 1000 Ibs. and in 1868 the 
Government changed it to 10 annas per 1000 Ibs. for the Railway companies. Mean- 
while the consumption of wood - fuel by the Railways, which was only 9,821 tons 
in 1863, had risen to 54,358 tons in 1868, and in July 1869 Government raised 
the rate from 10 annas to 1 rupee per tonfor a// purchasers. It was only after 
lot of public ‘clamour’ that in October 1873 the rate of seigniorage was reduced 
for the public to the old one of 6 annas per 1000 lbs. 


The above story is typical of the whole history of ‘scientific forestry’. The 
most disastarous effect of this policy was the more or less complete destruction 
of all the traditional forest-based industries. For instance, in. 1870 the question 
was raised in the Kurnool district whether seigniorage should be paid for firewood 
used for sugar-boiling, and the manufacture of indigo, or whether it should continue 
to be free as hitherto. As Brandis has described**., 

‘The orders of 31st October 1873, which stated, that it is in accordance with immemorial 
usage to permit villagers to cut firewood free... Industries such as iron-smelting, sugar-boiling and the 
manufacture of Indigo should certainly by all means be encouraged, but this must be done by promo- 
ting the growth of wood, and by discouraging its waste. And there is BD doubt that the payment of 
seigniorage on fuel tends to make people more careful in the use of it. 


While such arguments justified the imposition of seigniorage on firewood 
for traditional industries, considerations of ‘scientific progress, must have induced 
the Government to issue annual licenses upto 1879 to the Aska Sugar ea be 
Ganjam (the ‘scientific’ manufacturers of sugar) authorizing them for a a : eee : 
quantity of firewood at a ‘nominal’ fee of one rupee per license. Hf ath te 
was contemplated in 1879 that a charge of 4 annas per ton may oor Sot Ld 
‘scientific’ manufacturers pleaded that it was impossible to renee eae 
whose annual requirement was 10,000 tons. Hence the specia g 


this factory continued. 


* Suggestions Regarding Forest Administration in Madras Presidency (1883) 


%* ibid. 
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traditional lron-smelting industry. The 


The most tragic story is that of the described by Brandis as 


situation as obtained in the Madras Presidency in 1883 
follows* : 


; : j re and in some of 
‘The famous Wootz or Indian steel made in crucibles Is manufactured in Myso 


the adjoining districts of Madras, and native-made iron is to this day preferred by the ete 
many purposes to the cheaper iron from England... In many places the old native bees iad 
industry has died out through the competition of iron from England, and through the gradually decreas " 
supply of fuel. Mr. R. Bruce Forte in a note [Memories of Geological Survey Vol. IV 1864)... Sep te 
states that it is owing most likely to the greatly increased price of charcoal that the TS 4 
native iron-smelting furnaces in the Salem District has decreased of late years. Mr. Forte informs me 
that in 1878 he noticed considerable traces of an old iron-smelting industry in the south of the 
Puducottah state... but could hear of no smelting in progress... The same remarks apply to... the 
Sivaganga Zemindari in Madura... Similar traces of a lapsed iron industry occur to the north-north 
-west of’ Cape Comorin... There is, however, still a large native iron industry in existence [especially 
in Bellary and Salem districts.]’ 


But, unfortunately the ‘scientific’ measure suggested by Brandis—the consti- 
tution of reserved forests which could supply charcoal for iron - industry—sounded 
the death - knell for the industry, as the reserved forests had larger and more 
important interests to serve**. 


The story of how ‘scientific forestry’ affected our agriculture has been dis- 
cussed in detail in the article ‘Indian Agriculture at the Turn of the Century’ that 
appeared in PPST Bulletin Vol. 2 No. 2 (Nov. 82). The basic needs of our 
farmers, fuelwood, small timber, wood for implements, fodder and grazing have been 
met freely from time immemorial from the neighbouring village forests. After the 
inception of ‘scientific forestry’ these were no longer available free and in fact were 
not available at all in most of the reserved forests. Some of these hardships of 
our farmers were highlighted by A.O. Hume in 1879 (in his book ‘Agricultural 
Reform in India’) and were taken up again by Sir William Wedderburn*** who wrote 
a very serious indictment of ‘scientific forestry’ in ‘Indian Agriculturist’ of July 12, 
1884, from which the following extract is taken: 


‘We have all heard of the alarming denudation that has been going on for many years, and we have also 
heard of the hardships which have been inflicted upon the people by means of forest laws in the attempts to 
repair this mischief... Now this mischief also has arisen from disregard of old village methods. The original 
method was that each village had its own tract of communal forest available for grazing purposes, and to supply 
villagers with wood for fuel and other domestic purposes. Under our land administration no care has been 
taken to preserve these communal forests or to help the peasants... to manage them to the best advantage 
On the contrary our land system... has encouraged the breaking up of these ancient reserves ih 
cultivators are thus stinted both in grass and wood, and are driven to use as fuel the dro plik s of 
cattle which are their only manure. Mr. Allan Hume gives... vivid picture of how the ae ? ttl 
are decimated each hot season in villages deprived of their communal preserves of nc a a : 


SE ENE TONREOEL df) | 


* ibid. 
** When it came to ‘scientific’ iron-smelting as was attempted at Porto Novo and Trin lai i 
inomalai in 


South Arcot, Pulampatt in Salem and at Beypore in Malabar etc. (all attempted by €E 

entrepreneurs), there was no hesitation in granting large forest areas to the H y European 

‘scientific’ ventures came to an end as the ‘concessions’ were insufficie e i as tans 
KE i nt. 

It may be of interest to note that both Hume and Wedderburn wer 

dents of Indian National Congress. € among the early Presi- 
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RES mee 


Now what is the remedy proposed by Mr. Hume? It is simply to return to the old order of things 
to restore the communal forests*... The remedy is thus simple enough if we are content to be 
guided by ancient custom and experience ‘** 

A detailed analysis of the ‘anti-agriculture’ policy of the Forest Department was 
presented by J. A. Voelcker in his ‘Report on the Improvement of Indian Agriculture 
(1893 )***. Referring to the enormous stress under which Indian agriculture 
is functioning Voelcker called for an immediate constitution of ‘Fuel and Fodder 
Reserves’, somewhat akin to Brandis’ idea of village forests. In fact referring to 
Voelcker’s Report, Brandis states in his ‘Indian Forestry’ (1897) that: ‘In his 
Report on the improvement of Indian agriculture, Dr. Voelcker justly urges the 
establishment on a_ larger scale of fuel and fodder reserves, for the primary 
purpose of supplying wood to take the place of cow-dung as fuel...With a view of 
eventual development in this direction, clauses providing for the establishment of 
village forests were inserted in the Indian and Burma Forest Acts.’ 


We shall return to this notion of ‘village forests’ later, and suffice here to state 
that the time has never come so far for the constitution of ‘fuel and fodder reserves’ 
or ‘village forests’. However the Government had to take cognisence of the points 
raised in the Report of Voelcker especially because of its serious interest in enhan- 
cing the agricultural revenue if possible. Hence it came forward with a statement 
of Forest Policy which was passed as a Resolution on 19th October 1894. In essence 
this (somewhat rambling) document advocates a slightly flexible approach on the 
part of forest officials so that agricultural and other local requirements could be 
satisfied as long as they do not affect the ‘Imperial interests’. 


Whatever be the sentiments expressed in this Forest Policy regarding the meeting 
of the requirements of local population (i. e., requirements of agriculture, etc.) the 
situation only worsened as forests were supposed to first serve the various imperial 
interests (which grew very rapidly as we saw in the previous section). As an 
instance of this growing stress on agriculture, we can consider the rapid increase in 
the forest area totally closed to grazing. Ribbentrop had stated in 1900 that*: ‘The 
aggregate and percentage of forest areas, both permanently and periodically closed 
[to grazing], have constantly increased, and amounted by the end of 1897-98 to 33,738 
square miles closed against all animals and 28,146 square miles closed to browsers in 
addition*’. The area closed against all animals increased to 45,010 square miles by 


* To-day, steeped as we are in ‘scientific forestry’ this suggestion (coming as it does around the 
time of the inception of ‘scientific forestry’) might sound impracticable or even outlandish. But 
it should be noted that the above is no more impracticable or outlandish than the suggestion 
of ‘land to the tiller’ which latter essentially purports to return to an arrangement destroyed 
by the Britishers nearly two centuries ago. 

** Wedderburn’s paper was. partialiy reproduced in the Indian Forester (Vol 70, 510, 1884) with 
a sharp rejoinder which reiterated the basic theme of ‘scientific forestry’. That forests were 
never managed by villagers, and in any case they can no longer be left to them for management. 

**%* See the article ‘Indian Agricultural at the Turn of the century’ in PPST Bulletin, Vol 2 No, 2 


(Nov 82) 
%/ ‘Forestry in British India’, Calcutta (1900), p 165. 
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i 46-47 
1925 and to 46,304 square miles by 1930. Just before independence, (in 1946-47) 


the area closed to grazing constituted about 1/6th of the total forest waco 2 
Government of India. One can similarly discern the various ae : from the 
ture due to the almost total alienation of forest resources from the sag ected, the 
Report (1928) of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. As was) 10 hi as site 
Commission could not make any suggestions to alleviate the bags it: amen: 

all a consequence merely of ‘scientific management of forests’*. 


Finally, we may mention the enactment of a new Forest Bill, the Act XVI of 1927 
which is the law in force today. This was only a very minor modification of the Act 
Vil of 1878 and according to Stebbing **: 

‘The changes were small and consisted mainly in redrafting the previous act and its amendments. The 
small changes included, in Section 30(b), permission to enclose portions of Protected Forests and suspend 
rights therein for a maximum period of thirty years compared with the twenty years fixed in the 1878 Ace 
In Section 79 the duties of the public to prevent and extinguish forest fires and help Forest or Police Officers 
in preventing forest offences were clarified and made somewhat more extensive’. 

One important change which Stebbing does not mention consisted in the replace- 
ment of all the references to ‘rights of communities’ by ‘rights and privileges of 
persons’. 


(d) Opposition to ‘Scientific Forestry’ : 

The people to be most affected by the encroachment of all our forests by the 
colonial Government, were the forest-dwellers or tribals who had lived in forests 
for centuries. Forests were an integral part of life of these forest communities. 
There are several accounts which clearly show how these communities owned and 
managed the forests***. |The colonial forest policy rendered them aliens in their 
own homeland, their agricultural practices (shifting cultivation) declared un- 
scientific and banned wherever possible, their very own forest produce declared the 
property of state, their culture, religion and life - styles dubbed primitive, etc. Our 
notions of advancement, progress, etc., are so much conditioned by modern 
western civilisation that even people extremely sympathetic to these forest com- 


munities sometimes state, that ‘A part of these problems is inevitable in the 
developmental process’ *’. 


The history of ‘scientific forestry’ in India is also the history of ‘tribal revolts’ 
against it, for the tribals inhabited some of the most ‘valuable’ forests. After the 
‘insurrection’ in Chota Nagpur area in the 1830’s, the British declared the region 
as a ‘Non-regulated Area’. Later the tribal areas were demarcated as ‘Agency 
Areas’ and still later as ‘Scheduled Areas’ and their administration has always been 


* The number of annual forest offences tried ranged between 1.03 lakhs and 1.43 lakhs in the period 
1924-47 of which unauthorised grazing represented roughly one-third of the cases. 

** E.P. Stebbing: ‘Forests of India’, Vol. IV, Eds. H. G. Champion and F. C. Osmaston, Oxford (1962). 

KKK 


For instance C.F.Amery noted in his paper presented at the 1875 Forest Conference at Simla that : 
‘The Bheels of Satpura range... until their conquest by the British, they afforded an instance of a 
people having common rights to the whole region they were settled in’. 


*’ Peoples Union for Democratic Rights. ‘Undeclared civil War’, April 1982, p. 14. 
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a separate affair. The tribals never gave up the struggle for their rights. The 
history of these tribal movements is being seriously studied nowadays.* 


An equally significant opposition to ‘scientific forestry’ came during the non- 
cooperation and civil disobedience movements of our freedom struggle, where the 
popular opposition to the unjust forest legislation and the inhuman forest manage- 
ment got a clear expression also in the various resolutions passed by the Indian 
National Congress. This phase of opposition to ‘scientific forestry’ is yet to be 
Studied in detail* . We shall here present the imperialist assessment of these 
movements as presented by Stebbing in his ‘Forests of India‘ Vols. Ub, AV: 


‘Whilst the non-cooperative movement was at its height considerable damage was committed in some of 
the forests... The troubles experienced during this non-cooperative movement are Summarized from infor- 
mation obtained at the head quarters of the Provinces in 1925... 


Bengal: Under the non-cooperative movement considerable damage was done by fire to the forests 
and forest buildings in 1922-3 in the Chittagang Civil District. . 


Uttar Pradesh : The policy of the Government in Kumaun [the Kumaun forests were made reserved 
forests in 1915] has met with violent and Sustained opposition. As a result of the non-cooperative movement 
large tracts were wilfully burnt in Kumaun thus destroying many years of careful work by the Depart- 
ment***... Government ordered a revision of the settlement under which certain areas were withdrawn 
from the control of the Department. . . 


Assam: Under the non-cooperative movement there was some trouble in Kamrup, and in Goalpara 
all the forest villages went on strike, instigated thereto by agitators... 


Central Provinces: Some trouble was experienced in January 1922, in South Raipur from 
the non-cooperative movement, the people entering the forests and committing damage, under the 
impression that all authority on the part of the Government had ceased. In most divisions a larger 
proportion of fires occurred, attributing to the same cause. 


Madras: The non-cooperative compaign brought about organised defiance of the forest law. This 
was especially serious in the Guntur District, were many cases of violence against forest officials 
occured... During the Mappilla rebellian in 1921 the Nilambur Division was for several months in the 
hands of rebels... 


Bombay: The year 1920-21 was a year of bad fires, especially in the Southern circle... The 


* The PUDR booklet has a list of these movements, taken from V. Raghaviah: pirible Revolts.” For 
a study of forest-based movements in Andhra Pradesh, see David Arnold: ‘Rebellious hillmen: The 
Gudem-Rampa risings 1839-1924’, in ‘Subalttern Studies |’, Ed Ranajit Guha, Calcutta 1982. 


* The only study we are aware of is by Sumit Sankar: ‘Primitive rebellion and modern nationalism : 
A note on Forest Satyagrahas in the non-cooperation and civil disobedience movements in ‘National 
and Left Movements in India’, Ed. K. N. Panikkar, Delhi, 1980. 


*** Nearly 828.8 square kilometers of forests were affected in the Kumaun Division. Pandit porte 
Vallabh Pant (later to be Home Minister of independent India) who was ne hnearteeas 
iati in his book ‘Forest Problem in Kumaun’ (Allahaba 
Kumaun Association from 1916, declared in ae ae 
i iti ly one of encroachment and exploita 
the forest policy of the British was mere 

pve ee iegislation should be drastically amended allowing local population to take freely sh 

inor forest produce and fuel wood except perhaps some special species of high commercia 
m 


value. 
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i i 
in Kanara, aided by the non-cooperative movement 


itati i Departmet was strongest | ahs 
agitation against the p me gig sag gnii /Ae!° 


Forest Settlement Officer was appointed in consequ 7 li Dial is 

‘The Civil Disobedience Movement [Bombay Presidency] - pears gas. sage cl 
1930/31, and defiance of the forest laws was one of its chief expressio th eA IS 
sive and at times violent form in many parts of the Presidency. yas gener +8 cde 
places, urging people to cut trees and grass in the forests, to graze catt e m eee 
to purchase timber or grass areas, not to pay grazing fees sa ald uggs tt ak Ge 
Officers in any way. Everything possible was done to create in the minds i 
beilef that forest laws could be broken with inpunity. At two places where forest yag 


a violent form, the police were compeled to open fire... eh 

[The Central Provinces and Berar]: In 1930 Mahatma Gandhi launched a Civil cn ee 
campaign. He selected the Salt Laws as the main target but as defiance of this or Hie: Pe 
scope in the Central Provinces, the Provincial Congress leaders selected the Forest laws ; ¢ 
The main part of the organised ‘Law breaking’ consisted of token offences, such as cutting a ia 
bundles of grass, or branches of trees. The general public did not always understand such fine 
distinctions and more serious offences were committed but the deterrent punishments accorded were 
sufficient to convince them that the Forest Act was still in force.’** 


Vl. And the Relentless March of ‘Scientific Forestry “ Continues. . 


One might have expected, in view of the unprecedented exploitation and 
destruction of our forests in the service of the second world war, and more so 
in view of the miserable state to which our villagers and forest-dwellers had been 
reduced as a result of nearly a century of ‘scientific forestry’, that the Govern- 
ment of independent India would at least recognize the injustice inherent in the 
colonial forest policy***, and would attempt to restore to the people some rights 
over the resources that had been forcibly taken away from them. But that was 
not to be. The Government of India was wedded to continue the “scientific 
management of Forests’ initiated by the colonial Government and, if any, the 
major change was that forests were now supposed to serve vital ‘national interests’ 
instead of the ‘imperial interests’. These ‘national interests’ have been repeatedly 
defined to be those of defence, communications and the industries. 


Nowhere is all this better brought out than in the famous National Forest 
Policy Resolution 1952 of the Government of India. The Resolution started with the 
assertion that ‘the fundamental concepts underlying the existing policy [as enunciated 
by the Forest Policy Resolution of 1894] still hold good’. However, it is often 


observed that there has been a shift in the policy between 1894 and 1952. For 
instance the NCA notes that: 


‘Mention should be made here of the shift in the national forest Policy between 1894 to 1952. 
Under 1894 policy, it was laid down that, Subject to certain conditions, the 


| claims of cultivation are stronger 
than the claims of forest preservation. In view of the rising demand for 


Processed wood products in the 
a TE ee 
* EP: Stebbing, ‘Forests of India’, Vol. Ill, 1927 pp 257-260, 


** _E. P. Stebbing, Forests or India,’ Vol. IV. Eds. H. G. Champian and F. C. Osmaston, Oxford (1962) 


*** 6A fact recognised by the Congress during the independence Struggle and made an important issue of 
during the non-cooperation and civil disobedience movements as described above 
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home market and foreign countries and the escalting cost of import of vital wood based products, the 
intrinsic right of forests on lands was fully recognised in the 1952 policy.’ 


However, as we have discussed in the last section, the involvement of forests 
with industries and the war effort had led to such a shift in colonial forest policy 
itself over half a century, though of course there was no change in the fundamental 
principles governing the policy (as was declared by the 1952 Resolution also). 


It has often been claimed that ‘much labour was put in by M. D. Chaturvedi (the 
first Indian [i. e., non-European] Inspector General of Forests [1949-54}) in the framing 
of the new policy.’** However, with no disrespect being meant for this eminent member 
of the Indian Forest Service—he was in fact among the first batch of native officers 
to be trained at Oxford in 1920’s when the Indian Forest Service was opened for 
the first time to the natives—it should be pointed that much of what may appear 
new in the 1952 Resolution is derived from the Report, ‘Post-war forest policy for 
India’ for tuitously prepared for us as early as 1944 by Sir Hubert Howard, the 
then Inspector-General of Forests**. For the rest, the Resolution also borrows from 
the writings of various colonial forest administrators. However as a document, the 
National Forest Policy Resolution of 1952 is a remarkable one for the forthright- 
ness (or shall we say brazenness) with which it expounds and defends the principles 
of ‘scientific forest management’. It thus deserves to be quoted extensively, especially 
as it does not need any comment. 


Extracts from the National Policy of India*** 


In their resolution No. 22-F, dated the 19th October, 1894, the Government of India in the late Depart- 
ment of Revenue and Agriculture enunciated in broad outlines the general policy to be followed in the 
management of State forests in the country. During the interval that has since elapsed, developments of 
far reaching importance have taken place in the economic and political fields. The part played by 
forests in maintaining the physical conditions of the country has come to be better understood. The 
country has passed through two world wars which disclosed unsuspected dependence of defence on 
forests. The reconstruction schemes, such as river valley projects, development of industries and commu- 
nication lean heavily on the produce of forests. 


2. While the fundamental concepts underlying the existing forest policy still hold good, the 
Government of India consider that the need has now arisen for a reorientation of the forest policy 
in the light of changes which have taken place, since it was enunciated. 


3. Vital national needs: The National Forest Policy of India is formulated on the basis of six 
paramount needs of the country, namely: 
(1) the need for evolving a system of balanced and complimentary land-use, under which each type 
of land is alloted to that form of use under which it would produce most and deteriorate least; 
100 years of Indian Forestry, Vol. |. p. 84. 
*#* See G.F. Taylor; ‘The development of forest policy in India—the forgotten policy : Sir Hubart 
Howard’s post war policy of 1944’, Indian Forester 708, 196-201 (1982). To cite another instance: 
a very similar thing happend as_ regards the National Health Policy which borrowed totally from a 
similar post-war policy formulation, now by a committee headed by Sir Joseph Bhore, instituted by 


the colonial administration in 1946. ee 
*%%* Government of India, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Resolution No. 13-1/52-F, dated 12t 


May 1952. 
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(2) the need for checking- 
{s) the denudation in mountainous regions, on which depends the perennial water supply of 


the country; (b) the erosion progressing space along the treeless banks of the great rivers 
lending to ravine formation and on vast stretches of undulating waste-lands depriving the adjoining 
fields of their fertility; (c) the invasion of sea-sands on coastal tracts, and the shifting 


of sand-dunes, more particularly in the Rajputana desert; 


(3) the need for establishing tree-lands, wherever possible, or the amelioration for physical and 


climatic conditions promoting the general well-being of the people; 


increasing supplies of grazing small wood for agricultural 


(4) the need for ensuring progressively 
manure to step up 


implements, and in particular of firewood to release the cattle-dung for 
food production; 


(5) the need for sustained supply of timber and other forest produce required for defence, 
communications and industry; 


(6) the need for the realisation of the maximum annual revenue in perpetuity consistent with 
the fulfilment of the needs enumerated above. 


These vital needs indicate the functions forests are to fulfil, and provide the fundamental! basis of the 
policy governing their future. 


4. Functional Classification of forests: Having regard to the functions aforesaid, the forests 
of India, whether State or privately owned, may be conveniently classified as follows: 


(a) Protection forests, i.e., those forests which must be preserved or created for physical and 
climatic considerations; 

(b) National forests, i. e. those which have to be maintained and managed to meet the needs 
of defence, communications, industry and other general purposes of public importance; 


(c) Village forests, i.e. those which have to be maintained to provide firewood, to release cow- 
dung for manure, and to yield small timber for agricultural implements, and other forest 
produce for local requirements, and to provide grazing for cattle; 

Ad) Tree-lands, i. e., those areas which though outside the scope of the ordinary fores 
management are essential for the amelioration of the physical conditions of the country. t 


This classification is merely illustrative and is by no means mutually exclusive. In fact every 
forest performs more than one function, and has, therefore, to be so managed as to achieve the highes 
efficiency in respect of the chief functions assigned to it. This fundamental classification has Rife : 
bearing on the classification of the forests distinguished in the Indian Forests Act XV! of 1927, which se 


based on the degree of control exercisable in them. is 


6. Two possible considerations : Two considerations, plausible, no doubt at first sight, b if 
given undue weight may be destructive of national well-being in the long run, should ne ‘ * i 
They are - (1) Neighbouring areas are entitled to prior claim over a forest and gar ae 


; ; its 
(2) Agricultural requirement has a preferential claim over forest lands produce. 


7. Claims of Neighbouring Communities: Vi iti i : 

will naturally make greater use of its products for a iechectnttits iwi mune ae oe pegnse’ 
needs. Such use, however, should in no event be permitted at the cost of ae pe a ae 
accident of a village being situated close to a forest does not prejudice ts We dk Se ipa 
pie to receive the benefits of a national asset. The scientific consid iene rae: att shias 
involves the regulation of rights and the restriction of the privilege of eration sabe forests inevitably 
ane importance of the forest, however irksome such restraint may be ea ee US See 
Himalayan forests, for instance, are the greatest of national assets: to neighbouring areas. The 
the country. The denudation and under-development of the Cerin yaetShictics OER he richness of 

eads to greater 
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ntensity and frequences of floods, recurrent erosion, and to coarse detritus 


being deposited on the 
fertile subordinate tracts. This process inflicts immeasurable loss 


and misery on the unsuspecting 
millions in the Indo-Gangetic Plain, and brings about a progressive and permanent impairment of soil 


fertility, and a cumulative reduction in the agricultural potential of the whole land. While, therefore, 
the needs of the local population must be met to a reasonable extent, national interests should not 
be sacrificed because they are not directly discernible, nor should the rights and interests of future 
generations be subordinated to the improvidence of the present generation. 

8. Relinquishment of forest land for Agricultural purposes : 

The indiscriminate extension of agriculture and consequent destruction of forests have not only 
deprived the local population of fuel and timber, but have also stripped the land of its natural 


defences against dust-storms, hot desiccating winds and erosion. The old policy, which envisaged the 
relinquishment subject to certain safeguards honoured only in their breach, of even valuable forest land 
for permanent cultivation, has resulted in general deterioration of physical conditions to the detriment 
of national interests and must therefore, be given up. In the abstract the claims of agriculture 
undoubtedly appear stronger than those of forestry. The notion widely entertained that forestry, as such, has no 
intrinsic right to land but may be permitted on sufferance on residual land required for any other purpose 
has to be combated. The role of forests in national economy, both protective and productive, entitles 
forests to lay claim to an adequate share of land. The importance of tree-lands in the rural economy 
of the region where agriculture constitutes the mainstay of the vast bulk of population can scarcely be 
Over-emphasised. 


13. National Forests : ‘National Forests’ constitute the basis of India’s strength and wealth; for 
they comprise valuable timberbearing regions the produce of which is indispensable for defencet 
communication, and vital industries. They have to be managed chiefly in the interest of the nation as 
a whole, and their organisation and development is one of the most important functions 
of the States. Their management-~ on scientific and __— business lines is essential for 
maintaining a sustained supply of wood for industry and of large timbers for defence commu- 
nications and other national purposes. The basic policy, so far as such forests are concerned 
must be to attain national self-sufficiency in those vital supplies. Future development should therefore 
be directed to that end. Cultivation should not be permitted to encroach upon these valuable timber- 
bearing tracts. The solution of the food problem of an ever-increasing population must be sought 
primarily in intensive cultivation and notin weakening the very basis of national existence by encroach- 
ing upon such forests. 


14. Village forests: ‘Village forests’ popularly termed ‘fuel forests’ are intended, in the main, to 
serve the needs of the surrounding villages in respect of small timber for housing and agricultural 
implements, firewood, leaves for manure and fodder, fencing thorns, grazing cus edible Jol S products, 
The supply for such requirements should be made available at non-competitive rates, provided they 
are utilised by the villagers themselves and not traded in. The management ehreucn village forests, 
should aim at meeting the present as well as future needs of the local population- Removal of the. 
produce in excess of its annual growth should not, therefore, be permitted. Restrictions 
should be imposed _ in the Interests out only ihe existing generation _ but _also 
of posterity. These considerations render the entrusting of the management of village 
forests to panchayats, without appropriate safeguards, a hazardous undertaking as has ae demons- 
trated in some of the States. The co-operation panchayats should De ennated in t pede aia 
and creation of village forests, and in the distribution of forestpreduice assigned to meet the needs ” 
the local population, but not at the cost of economy and efficiency. While ash an ets ! 2 
management of those forests should be ielegated to the background, there is no justification for allow- 
i them to become a burden on the general tax-payer; the expenses for development and maintenance 
a such forests must come from their own income. | | 

27. Forest educaticn: A common forest education is a very effective means of inculcating an 


it de corps among forest officers of developing a common outlook in forestry matters; and of 
ie oncerted and integrated policies throughout the country. Openings in the profession of forestry 
ensuring Cc 
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ate against economy and efficiency 


i imi ntralization of forest education will milit 
nigel planned development of forest 


encourage fissiparous tendencies, create unemployment, and render 
resources difficult. : a ap. 

Many have been the achievements and successes of this policy of scientific 
forestry’. The forest revenue has gone up from around Rs. 15 crores In 1947 to 
around Rs. 472 crores in 1980. The Government has taken over almost all forest 
lands and the extent of reserved forests has gone up from around 1 lakh square 
miles in 1947 to over 1.5 lakh square miles by 1976-77, etc., etc. Of course the 
total forest cover in the country has come down drastically from around 3 lakh 


square miles (78 million hectares) at the time of independence.* 


Still; among our policy planners there has been considerable dissatisfaction that 


the progress is insufficient. The estimates committee (1968-69) of the Parliament in 
its 76th Report opined that a reappraisal of forest policy should be made. Such a 
reappraisal has been carried out in detail by the National Commission of Agriculture. 
In its Report (1976) the Commission has gone into the question of how important 
it is to rid the forests of all the surviving rights of local population (called the 
‘Nistar rights’) to collect forest produce for domestic and agricultural purposes. And, 


it therefore suggests 


‘that all unclassed and protected forests should be constituted into reserved forests at the 
earliest possible, in order that nistar rights could be extinguished as far as possible in the manner provided 
in the forest law.* 


The Commission declares : 


‘Free supply of forest produce to the rural population and their rights and privileges have brought 
destruction to the forests and so it is mecessary to reverse the process. The rural people have not 
contributed much towards the maintenance or regeneration of the forests. Having over-exploited the 
resources, they cannot in all fairness expect that some-body else will take the trouble of providing, 
them forest produce free of charge.’ 


As regards the tribals, 


‘considerable damage is caused to the forest by them by the wasteful practice of shifting culti- 
vation [which] should be regulated, contained and replaced as expeditiously as possible, by resorting 
to agri-silvicultural methods... Tribal welfare should also be ensured by... recognising the priority of 
their employment in forestry operations, so as to establish better symbiotic relationship between the 
tribals and the forests.’ 


In short, whatever vestiges of ‘pre-scientific forestry’ still remain, they are indi- 
Cative only of backwardness and should be gotten rid off as quickly as_ possible. 
The National Commission of agriculture also suggested drafting of a mew Forest Act 
to vest greater powers in the forest officers and police officers, to revise the provisions 
for constituting village forests**, to enhance the existing set of forest offences and 


Ce 


* For a discussion of what we have achieved and where we are heading to, see the accompanyi 
' anying 


article, ‘The Vision of Modern Forestry: What it is doing to our Forests’ 


** The suggestion was that existing provision which allows for constituting villa { 
out of reserved forests should be changed, for the reserved forests should b sean 
e 


for ‘productive use elsewhere in the economy’. However = A bane 


we should also recall that the same 
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their punishments etc., etc. Such a draft forest bill was indeed prepared by the 
Government of India in 1980. However, it was withdrawn without being enacted 
into legislation due to the widespread protests against it by various people’s move- 
ments. The proposed bill had fifteen chapters consisting of 143 sections which 
included all the sections of the Indian Forest Act XVI of 1927 (exceptin 
the preamble) and fifty new (additional) sections. The implications of this abies 
bill’ have been widely discussed in recent times*. In the current session of the 
Parliament, the Government declared that soon it will come up witha new state- 
ment of forest policy and also with various amendments to the existing forest 
legislation. And the rentless march of ‘Scientific Forestry’ continues 


Finally we would like to understand more clearly what is the nature of the 
Utopia that is promised by the modern science of forestry for the people ‘at large’— 
the villagers, the forest dwellers. These promises are enshrined in the visions presented 
of ‘village forests’ or ‘forest villages’ or ‘communal forests’ which were talked about 
by the very pioneers of the ‘science of forestry’ in India. In fact the Forest Act 
of 1878 had a chapter devoted to the constitution of ‘village forests’. However this 
provision remained empty as no _ forests were constituted into village forests. 
Ribbentrop stated in 1900 that: ‘The Act provides in chapter III for the constitution 
of village forests in a somewhat round about way...The area should first be created 
a Government Reserved Forest...The chapter has remained a dead letter’**. 


Well, the chapter remains a dead /etter even today. But according to the pioneers 
of the ‘science of forestry’, constituting village forests represents a very advanced 
state which would only be eventua//y reached after the forests have been worked 
(as reserved forests) for a fairly long time under ‘scientific management’. In fact 
Brandis realised that it was very premature to have introduced a provision for village 
forests in the 1878 Act and so when it came to drafting a Forest Bill for the Madras 
Presidency, the entire chapter on Village Forests was omitted This was because, 
the first task of ‘scientific forest management’ was to constitute ‘Reserve Forests’ and 
there was a danger that this could get confused with formation of ‘village forests’ 
which ought to come only much later. As Brandis himself explained :*** 

‘The present staff of Forest officers-superior and subordinate-in this Presidency, will barely be 
found sufficient to do justice to the most urgent work, that is the constitution, protection and 


management of reserved forests... These are the reasons why | have not recommended that a 
chapter on village forests be included in the Madras Forest Act. Had provisions authorizing the 


Commission recommends elsewhere that all forests be soon constituted as_ reserved forests. 
Thus in effect the Commission is arguing that no existing forest should be made into a village 
forest. 
* See for example, V. Somawre et. al, Economic and Political Weekly 5-9-1981; Shared kulkarni, 
Economic and Political Weekly, 16-1-1982; Peoples Union for Democratic Rights: ‘Undeclared 
Civil war’, New Delhi, April 1982; Desmond D. Abro, People and Forests’. Indian Social 


Institute, New Delhi 1982. 
*% ‘Forestry in British India’ Calcutta, 1900, p. 111 
*** ‘Suggestions regarding Forest Administration in Madras Presidency’, 1883. 
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the result would be that in many 


establishment of village forests been inserted in the present Act, ' 
is proposed a discussion would 


cases, when the establishment of reserved forests under the Act BB ’ 
arise as to whether such lands should be made ‘Reserved Forests’, or ‘Village Forests’*. Such dis- 


cussions are premature. Under existing circumstances all that can be attempted with reasonable pros- 
pect of success is to constitute reserved forests under the Act, and then to manage them by the 
Government Officers. Later on when experience has been gained... then the project of village 
forests must be taken in hand, and if it should be found necessary to give such a project the 
support of a legislative enactment, it will not be found difficult to frame such an enactment. | 
submit an emphatic warning against any attempt at present to undertake several things at the same 


time, 


Well, granting that ‘village forests’ would come only eventua//y, one would like 
to know what they would be like, and when would it be reasonable to expect 
that such forests may get constituted. Here, what more can be promised than what 
has been achieved after centuries of ‘scientific forestry’ in the various civilised 
nations of Europe. Let us go back once again to the pioneers of ‘scientific forestry’ 
in India and examine their vision of the Utopia. According to Brandis: 


‘In advocating the establishment of village forests, and the insertion of provisions for village 
forests in the Indian and Burma Forest Acts, | have had before me the beneficial effect of Communal 
Forests in Europe. There are many districts in France, in Germany and Italy, were well-managed 
communal forests are a source of wealth to the country. The revenue from these forests pays for 
the construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, churches, school-houses and other public buildings 
and there are many towns and villages where a large portion, and in some cases the whole of the 
Municipal expenditure is covered by the revenue derived from forests belonging to towns and villages. 
But even in Europe the necessities of the present are stronger than the care for the future, and the 
communal forests would be worked in a wasteful manner if their management were not controlled by 
the State. Chapter VI of the French Code Forestier provides for the management of communal 
forests under the control of the State Forests Officers... Similar provisions form part of the Forest 
Law in other countries.’** 


Baden Pawell, in his book, ‘Forest Law’ (1893) has given a description of the 
‘European Law regarding the control by the State of Communal forests and forests 
belonging to corporate bodies and institutions’, and he States : 


‘A brief description of the European laws regarding the State control of forests belonging t 
Villages, Towns, Communes, Corporations and Public Institutions will Probably be useful as ack ve 
visions may in time to come afford practical Suggestions for guidence in Indian and other tate? It 
may be remarked that all these laws make provision that the Govern 
ment of such forests to a greater or lesser extent ; and it will 
necessary in countries which are completely civilised it will be even 


ment should control the manage 
probably be felt that If this is found 
more so when the peasantry are as 
a ee z: 
* Due to the repeated claims of the earlier Madras 
communal or village forests (which we have ‘id eed mone iis bie a ee 
sable ad India, were seriously worried that such ‘confusion’ was _highl A Berrien eS 
decision to do away with the provision for ‘village forests’ in the esate & ce aes 
Brandis : Suggestions Regarding Forest Administration in Madras Presidency ps i mae 

‘ e may 


note that Brandis had expressed the i 
Same ideas on communal f i 
Orests in the passages and 


‘Memorandum on the Demarcation oT i in Mad P 7 
ublic Forests i ‘ 
tir ais I ras residency (18 8), that we 


KK 
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ignorant as they are in India. Private owners and even communal councils are prone to look only to 
the present and desire to make an immediate profit without thinking of the future ; the State being imperish- 
able, is free to a large extent from this temptation. It is obvious that this and other considerations, 


forcible as they are in any country, are more usually applicable to India, where there is so much ignorance 
and backwardness in all matters relating to the general economy.’ 


Half a century later, E.P. Stebbing describes the then prevalent vision of communal 
forests as follows* : 


“In France where the reasons for maintaining State Forests are well understood, it has not been found 
possible to allow the village authority to manage the Communal Forests without the State Forest Officer. 
The latter draws up the Working Plan, does all the marking and is responsible that the provisions of 
the plan in respect to grazing, proper felling, and so forth are carried out. Even in France with three 
centuries of Forest Management behind her it has not been found possible to relieve the Forest Depart- 
ment of its responsibility vis-a-vis the Communal Forests.’ 


Thus we see very little reason to lose heart if no village forests have been 
established in what is: just over a century of ‘scientific forestry’ in India. We should 
share the hope of Brandis: ‘‘the village authorities, it may be hoped, will gradually 
acquire that knowledge which will enable them to take a share in the management 
of those lands [which will be constituted village forests]"**. Till then, what will be 
the role of people? Well, who can explain it better than Baden Powell*** : 

‘First as regards the people. They are ignorant as we have seen of the practical truths 
established by forest science, the more so as they are blinded by a_ short-sighted idea of 
their own immediate interest. A// forest conservancy is therefore necessarily disliked. \t is not to be 
supposed for one moment that people at large are less hostile to forest conservancy in Europe, than 
they are in India... And hence it is idle to speak of ‘carrying the people with us in our efforts 
to conserve”, such phrases are mere folly. All that in India we can hope to do is, from a_ stand- 
point of necessarily superior knowledge, to ascertain facts and define our restrictions and the areas 
within which they are enforced, with strict justice. .., 


These have been the ‘rules of the game’ of the ‘modern science of forestry’. 
Whoever claimed that it is a ‘people's science of forestry’? 
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THE VISION OF MODERN FORESTRY : WHAT IT IS 
DOING TO OUR FORESTS 


ven the humble 

‘Man has reason to cherish much gratitude towards trees, plants, os peat ee ee 
grass. These sustain the lives of man, animal and bird alike. Therefore, t : pa aia a 

; ifestation oO 

lants of the earth as the mani 
Iways looked upon the trees and p Reon lias =: 
a aoe power Man in his turn, is to reciprocate this reciprocate this ee ee , y 
: . . . . . n im. 

se protector of trees and plants. This is to be his relationship with all life arou 


-Swami Chidananda! 


Till around the middle of the nineteenth century our forests were Heseges 
the village communities. They were mixed forests providing fruits, fue " oe 
roots, vegetable, fibre, fertiliser and medicinal plants. Agricultural population ep 
on forests for fodder for their animals, fertilizers for their fields, fuel for 
their homes, bamboo’ to_ build houses, wood to make ploughs and other 
tools, and for a variety of fruits, nuts and seeds which provided for the 
source of their life. The tribal and forest people mainly depended on forests for 
the source of their livelihood. Forests provided them with fruits and nuts, with 
dry vegetables, with various kinds of oil seeds, with herbs and with materials to 
make ropes, mats, shoes, bangles, clothes, blankets, varnishes and paints. They 
made a variety of products out of these for their own consumption as _ well 
as for export to villages and towns. But in turn they, through their cultural 
practices and religious beliefs, nurtured the forests and opposed its denudation. 
Similarly, the hill people made use of the forests and in turn helped maintain 
them. The forests provided them with a rich and diverse lifestyle, very different 
from that of the modern world. Lt. Col. Pitcher, who had been appointed to 
enquire into the condition of lower classes reported in 1838: ; 

‘The peasants of Garhwal and Kumaon are better off than the peasants of any part of the world 
who neither live in such well-built houses, nor are so well-dressed as the peasants of Kumaon are. 
Coarse grains, which were the staple food of the common people, were sold at the rate of 40 seers a 
rupee. Wild fruits and vegetables were available in abundance for Six months in the neighbouring 
forests, but the people of this area do not care to collect these.’* 

The large forests in our country helped maintain its ecological balance. Thus, 
till around the middie of the nineteenth century harmony existed between the 
forest dwellers and the agricultural population; they while using the forests, helped 
maintain them. The ecological role of forests was well recognised and co 


nserva- 
tion was built in their knowledge and practices. 


* 


S. P. Dabral, History of Uttarkhand-Garhwal, Vol. Vil, (Page 107- Lt. Col. Pitcher's Report) 1978. 
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Early in the nineteenth century, the situation started changing. The British 
colonisers started placing new demands on the forests—the forests were to provide 
raw materials for industry, for railway sleepers, for structures in mines and for 
cities and cantonments. Commercial forestry was born. In less than half a century, 
the destruction and denudation of forests was noticed. The agricultural community 
and the forest community, hitherto protectors of forests, were dubbed as back- 
ward, unscientific and destroyers of forests. The British Government was now to 
Provide protection to these forests through their forest policy, forest departments 
and their ‘science of forestry’. Restrictions began to be imposed on the use of 
forests by the agricultural and the forest communities. These two communities were 
now also portrayed as adversaries of each other. These and other changes which 
were brought about affected the norms prevalent in these communities, and also the 
nature of control, use and protection of forests. 

When the British rulers took forests under state control, there was 
resistance everywhere. The monuments erected in the memory of Birsa Munda, the 
leader of revolt in Ranchi (Bihar), and other martyrs on the banks of Tilari (U.P.) 
evoke memories of these revolts even to-day. In Uttarkhand, this century began 
with a mass revolt against the commercial forest policy, which became a part of 
the Swarajya Movement in 1920-21}. 


Everywhere, these movements met extensive repression. More and more forests 
were taken over by the government and extensive fellings contributed to increase 
ing the revenue of the Forest Department*. The thrust of the British forest policy 
was to increase the industrial use of forests, the exports and the forest revenue 
by taking greater and greater contro! of the forests from agricultural and _ tribal 
communities, depriving them of their resource base and denying them any role in 
the maintenence of forests. 


By the time of independence, the forest cover of our country was appreciably 
denuded. It stood at 23 per cent which according to even the modern science of 
forestry, is quite inadequate. The national forest policy of 1952 declared that 
the forest cover would be increased to at least 33 percent. Three and a half 
decades later it has been reduced to a mind-boggling 8-12 per cent?-. This 
article examines the state of Indian forests to-day, its impact on various sections 
of the society, the causes of the present state of affairs and the vision of our 
policy makers. We will show that the denudation of OU forests is not an accident 
but is consistent with this vision; and if the same vision persists, we are in for a 


disaster. - . 


Extent of deforestation and its defects : in 
- ‘According to the statistics obtained from the Central Forestry Commission, 
forests in India occupied an area of about 74.8 million hectares [approximately 23% 


* For details of destruction and reservation of forests and the impact on agricultural and shied 
a i during British Rule, see the accompanying article, ‘The story of ‘sclentific forestry ‘in 
co 


India: Some highlights’. 
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‘Trees for me is not just nature’s gift but the key to man’s survival. They not only self-main- 
tain the great ecological balance, but also give man the five basic F’s—Food, Fodder, Fuel, Ferti- 
lizer and Fibre. It is incredible that man should destroy nature. Every standing green tree in the 
Himalayas is a sentry against the fury of the floods and landslides and to cut one is like declaring 


a war against the people and their lands’®- 


— Sunderlal Bahuguna 


To-day, as the ill effects of forest destruction become more and more apparent, 
wisdom of traditional beliefs on the need to protect forests is being increasingly 
realised by modern science. Thus, according to NCA (p. 299-303), the beneficial 
effects of a forest ecosystem on human environment consist in moderating the 
climate, maintaining the soil mantle, regulating the water supplies, purifying 
the air and helping in noise abatement. It is believed that at least 33% 
of land in the plains and 60% in hilly areas must be under forest for ecological 
reasons. 


‘The roots of the trees act like a sponge absorbing rain water and releasing 
the excess in a controlled manner, ensuring a measured flow to the river. The 
roots also bind the soil and the humus. The dense canopy of the foliage breaks 
the force of the fiercest rainstorms and allows the water to fall as gentle drops 


to the ground. 


Denuded hills cause floods, because lack of vegetation means an excessive 
run-off of water to the plains below. In summer, on the other hand, there is an 
acute shortage of water because the underground storage system has not been 
adequately charged and this often leads to drought. And with nothing to hold it 
in place, the precious top-soil which takes 600 years to form is washed down 
rendering entire hillsides barren and causing river-beds to silt up. Landslides become 
a regular feature. 


Trees also shelter and feed many animals and birds. They help to purify the 
atmosphere by absorbing carbon dioxide and converting it into oxygen. It is esti- 
mated* that one tree produces as much oxygen as is needed by 200 people in 
the same period. Trees also reduce noise pollution in cities and check the heat 
build-up in the atmosphere by preventing heat from radiating into it from bare 
surfaces. 


The greenery is also known to provide protection for the eyes 
ducted in Bombay revealed that on a hot afternoon asphalt reflects 
the incident light while foliage reflects only 9 per cent’ 2 


A study con- 
45 percent of 


* According to Wiackowski [S. K. Wiackowski, ‘Effects of and Amelioration of Air Polluti 
Damage to Forest Ecosystem, Second FAO Technical Consultation on Forest pein 
and Insects, New Delhi, 1975] the leaf surface is 10 to 20 times greater than th tee 

e eart 


Surface occupied by the plants. Plants not only intercept many tons of q 
effectively change the concentration of harmful gases. a ay 


eee 
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of our land area] in 1970-71. However, according to the agricultural statistics the 
area under the forests was Only 66 million hectares’ [NCA p. 30]* Leaving this 
discrepancy in the official figures aside, let us examine the extent of deforestation. 


The Union Government's Forest Department estimates that within three decades, 
4.5 million ha of forests have vanished, leaving behind barren land?. However, 
these figures are a gross underestimate. The all-India estimates, via satellite photo- 
graphs, put forest cover now at 8 to 12 per cent as against the official 23 per cent.2-4 


Currently, only five out of India’s 22 States (Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, Tripura, M. P. and Assam) 
come anywhere near the desirable one-third land area under forest cover. Further more, most states 
exist in the bliss of ignorance. Orissa, for instance stoutly insists that 43.6./. of its land area is forested 


while satellite pictures taken six years ago clearly show that the actual figure is an ecologically in insuffi- 
cient 30.1:/.. Other states are no less culpable. 


Himachal Pradesh’s forest area is mere 19% compared to the official claim of 39% with the 
giant deodar in the famed Kulu Valley having become virtually extinct. An estimated Rs. 50 crores 
worth of trees each year are the victims of illegal felling by contractors who smuggle the precious 
timber to the ravenous wood industries of the plains. In Uttar Pradesh, satellite pictures show the 
towering Himalayas stripped bare of their thick coniferous cover to a height of almost 2,800 metres 
the limit of year round human habitation. Madhya Pradesh, which boasts of the largest forest belt in 
the country (16.6 million ha), has lost more than two million ha of teak, sal and bamboo forests, 
the largest amount of forest cover lost by any single state. 


In Assam, another forest-rich state, only 23.03% of reserve forests have survived the combined 
onslaught of 380 forest-based industries including 40 plywood factories and 10 paper mills. Official 
statistics, however, still blissfully maintain that 39.2% of the area is under forest cover. In 
Karnataka, the mangrove forests along the west coast have all but disappeared, the scrub forests of 
the Deccan plateau denuded and the evergreen forests reduced to a paltry 5 per Sone from the 
original 20 percent. Maharashtra projects a sorrier picture with vast areas, . Pench arly in Ratnagiri 
district, having been laid bare of fotest cover. West Bengal has lost 3.2 lakh ha of its forests in 


the past 30 years. 

The brutal rape of India’s forests has raised the curtain on a SE Mala ecoteeieal catastrophe of 
unprecedented magnitude which, in its ultimate effect, could eters life Climetioaty ae sae ue 
combined fury of all natural disasters. The destruction of forests is relentlessy ppc seeds 
and hills into uncontrollable barren landslide ZaUSF 4 It Ehepatens: to conver y 
fertile river basins into unproductive swamps. It is pulling the deadening desert zones over green 


agricultural lands. . .‘2 


In the early 1970’s it was estimated ** that every year 6,000 million tons of precious 

a - ivalent in nutrients to twice the annual production of fertilizers, was 

top-soil, equiva ion by wind and rain. The loss has been variously estimated at 

ee nrous” obo crores. ‘The rate of erosion in the catchment area of Yamuna 

eS “feet per 100 square miles; forthe Ganga 400 acres per feet per 

fon Erie The bed of Ganga is raising by 7 to 8 cm. every year, while the 
squ 


f the ‘National Commission on Agriculture’ ‘1976, Part IX (Forestry), Government of India 
* ort o re j CA. 
+ Aakae of Agriculture and Irrigation, New Delhi; hereafter abbreviated as N 
i 


* S ferences 2, 4, 5 and M.S. Swaminathan, The Ecologist, June 1975. 
* ee re oss 
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Brahmaputra has risen by 5} metres in the last half century. The beds of some 
streams in India are up to the level of the bridge under which they once flowed®”. 
‘Soil erosion and high siltation in river beds have jeopardised no less than 39 major 
river valley projects which generate more than half the country’s power requirements 
and irrigate one quarter of its total food crops’ 2. More than Rs. 5,000 crores have 
been spent on large dams during the last 25 years. At least half of this must be 
regarded as lost’® [See Table-1]. 

The massive deforestation and the resulting siltation has meant devastating 
floods and extreme misery for our people. According to the Irrigation Commission 
(1972), surface flow of Indian rivers increased 12-fold from 1901 to 1971. ‘National 
Commission of Flood estimates that the area vulnerable to floods has doubled from 
20 million hectares to 40 million hectares’?. Table-2 presents the extent of damage 
caused by floods in the last 30 years. 


Table —1 Annual rates of siltation in selected reservoirs (in acre feet) 


Reservoir Assumed Rate Observed Rate 
Bhakra 23,000 33,475 
Maithan 684 5 980 
Mayurkashi 538 2,000 
Nizamsagar 530 8,725 
Panshet 1,982 9,533 
Ramganga 1,089 4,366 
Thungabhadra 9,796 41,058 
Ukai 7,448 21,758 


Source: The State of India’s Environment, p. 62. 


Table — 2 Damage caused by floods (1953 — 81) 


Average over Crop area affected BS illi 

the period (lakh hectares) at Earent pase . Eear " 362-69 Gee 
1953-56 LW d 705 740 
1957-61 15.9 506 434 
1962-66 19.7 538 374 
1967-71 42.8 3184 1380 
1972-76 49.7 5312 1480 
1977-81 (as of 19th Aug.) 54.7 8574 2014 


Source: The State of India’s Environment, p. 62. 
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Sse sss eats 

It is now abundantly documented that we are destroying the genetic diversity of living organisms 
at a very fast pace. Wild plants continue to be a major source of drugs to this date, and modern 
science is continually discovering new drugs from species which were not being used before. At 


the same time, we are rapidly losing the traditional knowledge of the use of medicinal 


plants. 
Forest departments pay no attention to the way their Operations are destroying the diversity 
of plants, since their interest is focussed on a_ few ccmmercial timber species. Infact 


we have ancient’ traditions of preserving plant diversity in the form of sacred groves 
from which no plants are destroyed out of fear of divine wrath. In many areas of the country 
ranging from the Aravalli hills of Rajasthan to the Western Ghats and the Khasi hills, such sacred 
groves are the last refuges of many species of the once rich plant life of these areas. It is most 
unfortunate that the forest department of Karnataka has_ started exploiting the sacred groves of 
Coorg after taking them over from private temple trusts.’8. 


Floods present only one side of the picture. The lowering of water storage 
due to deforestation has made countless streams dry. The summer flow of the 
rivers have reduced tremendously creating drought-like situations in most parts of 
the country. At the same time loss of tree cover and the consequent wind erosion 
is causing the march of the desert. In the hilly regions, land-slides have become 
@ very common occurrence as a result of deforestation. For example, in Western 


Himalayas practically all forests below 2,000 metres have been deforested [SIE; p35): 


All this implies an extremely grave situation for people in villages, hilly areas. 
and in forests. Their lands are being rapidly eroded and they seem to be caught 
in endless cycles of flood and drought. Their means of livelihood is getting destroyed 
resulting in the entire social fabric of our country being torn apart. People are 
forced to migrate to cities for bare survival; the cities seem fo be the only places 
where some cushion, however miserable, is provided. 


Why is this happening ? Who is responsible? Let us take a closer look. 


(b) Impact on tribals and rural populations 


‘Deforestation has badly damaged the ecological base of the total life support system not only 


of the tribals but also of other sectors, of the rural population who continue to depend on forests 
of their domestic energy needs, organic fertilizers as an input for food production, poles and posts 


for housing, fodder for animals, food and medicine.’7 


Even thirty years earlier, the tribal population of our country used to make 
hundreds of products from forest resources for self consumption.** This they have 
done for hundreds of years, without destroying the forests. The denudation of bebe 
forests and restrictions on their rights has meant a total destruction ieee 
livlihood. To-day, their self-sufficiency is destroyed. They have become unemployed. 


—_—— 


* ‘The State of India’s Environment, 1982, A Citizen’s Report’, published by Centre for Science 


and Environment, New Delhi, hereafter abbreviated as SIE. 
* For an idea of this use see the article, ‘Internal Colonialism: The role of modern science and 
* or 


technology’, PPST Bulletin, Vol, 2, No. 2. Nov. 1982. 
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They have difficulty in obtaining even food. They are at times employed at miserable 
rates in mines. They have to do hard work for long hours. Probably this 
hard work would not be humanly _ possible but for the rice liquor 
that they brew and _ consume. Very often the women = are sexually 
exploited by contractors and the foremen. The tribal population can no longer protect 
the forests. The control is no longer theirs. They are very often forced to work 
for the forest contractor in destroying the forests. ‘The trader who pays Rs. 500 
to the adivasi, Rs. 5,000 to the truck owner and Rs. 5,000 - 7,000 by way of 
bribes makes upto Rs. 20,000 depending on the size of the truck’® for a truckload 
of wood. ‘Currently, tribals in Madhya Pradesh are being hired by contractors to 
collect sal seeds. They are paid Rs. 50 a quintal while the contractors sell it for 
Rs. 250 a quintal. They pay the Government a royalty of Rs. 30 a quintal and 
pocket the rest’.6 Such instances abound. 


The colonial Government as well as that of independent India, through a series 
of legislations in the last hundred years, have deprived the tribal people of most 
rights over the forests. They have been made aliens in their own land. The forest 
policy has been to reserve most of the forest and collection of any type of forest 
produce by the tribals is illegal. Many times even their presence in the forest is 
considered trespassing and hence a serious offence. 


‘Jayaram Bhonar of Kashtakari Sangathana explains how forest guards harass and exploit local 
people. They not only impose fines for minor offences but also extort bribes and country liquor 
pick up their poultry and even their women in exchange for ‘mercy’. Boys who go to jungles to 
catch birds are mercilessly beaten up. Women in their huts are threatened and molested in absence, 
of their menfolk. Bhonar speaks of the ocassion whensome poor people from Siroshi village in 
Dhanau taluka went to the forests to fetch teak leaves. They were caught and fined at the rate of 
5 paise per leaf—an enormous sum for them. And yet wnen in the same taluka the men of Sishne 
village kept watch over the forest for three nights running, they caught a notorious timber merchant 
trying to escape with truck loads of teak, approximately 3000 cubic meters of wood that could 
sg Rs. ie at ae very least. The case was registered with the Forest Department office in 

ahanu. ut apparently it was not filed in ac i 
find out the outcome of their enterprise, they ei: i epen pacer iat: ‘ee RIOT 

, ; at case had become time-barred and 

nothing could be done about it any more.’s5 


In recent times, Our Newspapers and magazines periodically carry photographs of 
tribals ‘stealing’ head-loads of wood from the forests or of train loaded with fire d 
being taken by tribals to sell in the neighbouring towns and cities. Thus an saat 
is made to create an impression that these tribals are destroying the forest With 
the advent of modernisation their self-sustaining system of production ° > ; 
destroyed. The forest policy has further curbed their means of survi rt iP ea 
to walk miles every day to collect one head-load of fuelwood so tha es 
eat by selling it. How can one blame these people ? This is like b 
for they are definitely the worst sufferers of the deforestation. 


They have 
t they can get to 
laming the victims 


a Again their age-old agricultural practice, shifting cultivation, is blamed as a cause of 
eforestation. For centuries when the tribals controlled their forests, this ‘irrational’ 
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practice did not destroy them. Today, external intervention has first deprived them of this 
control and their source of livelihood; now this colonisation is being rationalised by 
describing their practices as irrational, superstitious and unscientific. 


The situation with agricultural population is similar. As early as the mid-nineteenth 
century the bond between agriculture and forestry was broken. Voelcker* had extensively 
demonstrated that the forest policy and the urban and imperial exploitation of forests was 
constraining the otherwise excellent Indian agricultural practices in the 1890’s. Since 
fuelwood was now denied to the agriculturists, they were forced to burn Organic matter 
thus resulting in loss of manure for agriculture. The pattern has continued in the last 
thirty years. The farmers have been virtually denied the use of forests for fuel wood 
or wood for their houses, ploughs, drillploughs and other tools. Deforestation has 
meant tremendous hardship for rural women as they have to walk 10 to 15 kms 
to collect a head-load of fuel. Consequently animal dung invariably finds its place 
in the household stoves. According to Madhav Gadgil and Kailash Malhotraé, 


‘The sources of organic manure are on the decline everywhere. Every acre of horticultural land in 
North Kanara district of Karnataka used to receive leaf manure as fertilizer from nine acres of the so 
called betta forest land. With the depletion of tree cover in these betta forests, this quantity is now 
drastically reduced. The traditional manure’ in Garhwal areas of the Himalayas is am ixture of 
fresh leaved which form the bedding of animals, mixed with their dung and urine, when animals 
remain in the stills during the monsoon. With the loss of the tree cover and the conversion of 
broad-leaved, into coniferous forests, the availability of this source of organic manure has been on a 
sharp decline.’ 


A large number of cottage industries in the villages depended on easy availability 
of forest produce. Now, most of these raw materials are taken away by the urban 
industrial sector. Both in terms of the amount that they can pay, as well as in 
terms of the influence that they can bring to bear on forest-officials, the urban industrial 
sector has a tremendous advantage. So much so that they often take contracts 
from the government to pick up forest produce at miserably low rates whereas the 
rural population has to pay a much higher price for the same. For example, 


‘Good thatch is difficult to obtain in many parts of the world and in Karnataka, villagers now 
have to buy bamboo at Rs. 1200 a ton in the free market whereas, the paper industry is still able to 
get it at Rs. 15 a ton from the government’s reserved forests.'9. 

‘The horn beam, a tree species used as fodder during the dry season is now being diverted as a 
raw material for the bobbinshuttle industry. The wood used to be earlier procured fromthe Assam forests. 
An industrialist has secure monopoly cutting-rights for hornbeam in Himachal Predesh for the next 


twenty years., [SIE. p. 38] 
‘An agreement in 1961 entitled a paper mill to wood from the forests in the hill areas at a 
ludicrous rate of 25 paise per quintal. Another mill was given the contract for all the Ash trees in the 


area, denying the local villagers even a fraction of the wood which they needed badly to make their 


plough shares,’5 | 

‘Thousands of poor villagers... depend on bamboo for food, house construction, manufacture 
of agricultural implements such as seed drills, and for making mats and baskets, an. important source 
of livelihood. In Tamil Nadu alone, there were an estimated 23,000 people engaged in basket of tee 
using bamboo as a means of survival. Probably a lakh of people would be dependent on these 


breadwinners. Just about 10 years ago, the basket weavers of Kampanaickanpalayam, a village near the town 


: ia i 
m See ‘Indian Agriculture at the turn of the century’, 


PPST Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 2, Nov. 1982, 
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; -da 
of Sathyamangalam in Tamil Nadu, used to go into neighbouring forests, — Preslgge inn ed 
collecting bamboo and then come back and start weaving. The old and ot ers Hei ical 
themselves used to pay Rs. 6 per head load of bamboo. An average family nah peg eae 
Rs. 8 per day. There was also an uninterrupted supply of the right quantity and quality : 

To-day, with the Seshasaye Paper Mill as a major competitor for te same resource, pein es 
has become a major problem for the poor. Now some villagers specialise in collecting bam ue on : 
and selling it to the weavers. These people have to travel nearly 25 miles to collect enoug ambo 
and it takes about three days. Each head load now costs anything above Rs. 30; consequently, even 
with prices of bamboo goods having risen, the weavers earn less than before. Moreover the bamboo supply 
is no longer assured; whenever forest officials catch the bamboo collectors, the supply is cut off for weeks. 
[SIE, 49]. 

Yet another devastating impact of deforestation has been on our animal husbandry 


practices. 

“The pastorals hA4ve been an important component of Indian seciety providing milk, wool, hides, meat 
and manure for the fields. Their grazing lands have however rapidly gone under cultivation, or under 
plantation of trees which no longer provide fodder for @nimals. Thus many of the traditional grazing 
forests of the buffalo keeping Gujars of the Himalayas have been converted to Eucalyptus and the Gujars 
have been forced to excessive lopping of the remaining fodder trees and invasion of alpine meadows. These 
alpine meadows were earlier used largely by Bhotia Shepherds who are now forced to higher altitudes. 
The spread of weeds, such as Parthenium, Lantana and Eupatorium rendering large tracts of lands totally 
unproductive is in part owing to the pressure of excessive animal grazing everywhere. ’8 

‘The pressure of cultivation on marginal lands which were earlier under pastures, the loss of tree, 
cover and the consequent soil erosion and degradation of grazing lands, the conversion of natural 
forests with many fodder trees into commercial plantations, and the introduction of new dwarf crop 
varieties have all drastically reduced the fodder base for our livestock. Atthe same time the remaining 
grazing lands are suffering from heavy over-grazing and are rapidly deteriorating. In consequence, the 
animal numbers are dwindling over much of our country and their productivity is on the decline. The 
traditional pastoralists are being forced to abandon animal husbandry and are adding to the pressure of 
cultivation on marginal lands. As our dairy development schemes totally neglect the building up of fodder 


base and concentrate on diverting the milk to urban areas, they merely contribute to further destruction of 


our base of natural resources, Since milk is essentially the only source of animal protein for the vast 


majority of our population, and since animal manure plays a critical role as a fertiliser for our agriculture 
we must reverse these trends. ‘8 


(c) Industrial use 


While the destruction of forest has been increasing at a menacing pace, so has 
the Forest Department's revenue from the forests. Table - 3 lists this revenue over 
the period of late thirties to the begining of eighties. Table- 4 presents the 
various sources of this revenue. The revenue which was Rs. 2 to 3 crores per year 
before the World War II increased to around Rs. 20 crores tight after independence 
and has shot upto Rs. 472 crores in 1980-81. The gross income from forestry has 
risen more substantially. If this much wealth is taken out of our forests vearl 
by the government above, what will be the fate of our forests ! Kea 
it, the illegal extraction of forest wealth and one can Start gettin 8 i ‘ 
what are the causes of destruction of our forests. F eens ot 

And how much is the Government charging the timber 
companies for this wealth? We had earlier mentioned contra 
mills to remove wood from the forests in the hill area ata 
per quintal. We had also mentioned that the paper indu 


merchants and paper 
cts awarded to paper 
ludicrous rate of 25 paise 
Stry in Karnataka is able 
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to get bamboo at the price of Rs. 15 a ton whereas the villagers pay Rs. 1,200 
for the same. 


‘In Himachal Pradesh, a private paper mill was given a 20 year contract in 1964 which entitled it to 
wood at the rate of 36 paise per tonne, though the market price was Rs. 270 per tonne those days.’5 
‘Furniture made from this rare species (sissu) adorn many a drawing room... The tribals are paid on 


piece rate basis, and they hardly earn Rs 25 to Rs. 30 for a piece more than one cubic metre, while the 
market price for the same is Rs. 150 and above.‘ 10 


‘The Himachal Pradesh Government earns about three quarters of its forest revenue from royalties on 
the commercial felling of about 2,00,000 trees. This amounts to about Rs. 600 per tree. Against this 
the timber contractor is able to sell a medium-sized deodar tree in Amritsar for Rs. 2000 - 2500 
[SIE, p. 38]. 

1.5 lakh cubic metres of timber is used to make packing cases for apple export 
in H.P. at a cost of Rs.6-7 per case .This is far below the rnarket rate for wood. 
And, the legal felling for which revenue is collected amounts to but a small part 
of the total felling. In fact, 

‘Forest Departments have laid the basic foundations of deforestation by hiring contractors indis- 
criminately to exploit forest resources. Once the foothold was secured, the contractors indulged in an 
orgy of forest destruction with the forest department actively conniving in the illegal felling, which has 
now grown to alarming proportions. Even a large percentage of reserved forests which are labelled as 


Table - 3 Revenue from forests Table - 5 Recorded Production of 
(in crores of Rupees ) Wood (million m°) 

mentee a Revenue Year Industrial Fuel*** Total 

period from receipts a 
Recovery 1955-56 4.16 10.81 14.97 
ares 56-57 4.46 10.18 14.64 
1936-37 to 38-39* — 2.58 57-58 4.87 10.98 15.68 
1939-40 to 41-42* — Sif 58-59 4.70 11.96 16.66 
1942-43 to 44-45* — 8.30 59-60 5:57 11.68 17.25 
1945-46 to 47-48* — 14.90 60-61 5.43 11.64 17.07 
1948-49 to 50-51 — 20.04 61-62 5.43 10.75 16.18 
1951-52 to 53-54 a 24.06 62-63 5.59 13.20 18.79 
1954-55 to 56-57 — 32.10 63-64 7.15 12.49 19.64 
1957-58 to 59-60 — 46.44 64-65 6.45 12.76 19.21 
1960-61 to 62-63 195 63.57 65-66 8.61 13.69 21.70 
1963-64 to 65-66 278 82.92 66-67 9.28 12.24 21-52 
1966-67 to 68-69 361 107.56") 67-68 9.57 13.44 22.68 
1969-70 to 71-72 454 136.43 | 68-69 9.37 11.59 20.96 
1972-73 to 73-74 562 189.49 | 69-70 8.93 12.86 21.79 
1976-77** 861 344.47 70-71 O12 13.70 22.82 
4980-81 a 472.85 79-80**' 13.50 18.50 32.00 

eS ee 

2 es ae Central Forestry Commission, Ministry of Agriculture (Forest Division), 1980 


*%*% Including Charcoal 


; try profile, India, 1981 eat ; sat 
E. sed hs Hae ie Indian Forest Statistics, (1961); ‘Forest Statistics, Bulletin No. 12 (Revision 1), 


rces : 
a Forest Revenue and Expenditure, Feb. 1980; NCA, p. 16. 
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Table - 4 Commodity-wise distribution of forest revenue (in crores of Rupees) 
ND ed ae 
1968-69 1970-71 1972-73 1973-74 


1. Major Forest Produce : 


(i) Timber round and sawnwood 71.6 78.6 104.6 ey 

(ii) Fuelwood (including charcoal) 9.7 9.7 13.4 13. 
Total Major 81.3 88.3 118.0 132.6 

ll. Minor Forest Produce : 

(i) Bamboo 3.8 42 55 93 

(ii) Grazing and fodder 7:4 1.5 1.5 1.6 

(iii) Others 31.8 38.2 49.7 60.8 
Total Minor 36.7 43.8 56.7 Tt 
TOTAL 118.0 32:1 174.7 204.3 


Sources: ‘Forest Statistics,’ Bulletin No. 12, (Revision 1), Forest Revenue and Expenditure, Feb, 1976. 


“virgin - forests’’ by the department, have been raped systematically by unscrupulous contractors with 
a share of the profits going to bribery—prone forest officials. In Uttar Pradesh, atleast a quarter of its 
rich forest area has been lost by illegal felling and the State Forest Minister, Nirbhay Narain Singh, 
admits that even today illegal felling is rampant in Nainital district.’2 

‘Large areas of existing forests are threatened because of indiscriminate resin extraction from chir 
pine trees. Half inch deep cuts are stipulated ; instead tappers cut as deep as four inches. The width 
of the cuts should be only four inches. Instead it is common to find trees with cuts between 8 to 10 
inches wide. Leave alone older trees which are in this way literally bled to death, even young trees 
less than a foot in diameter have been tapped. Against a maximum of three blazes that a tree can stand, 
tappers are known to make as many as 10 blazes. 

In two storms that hit the forests of Sirmur districts this year, fhe forest department estimated that 
over 40,000 trees were destroyed. The lite Span of a pine tree is around 100 years. Most of the trees 
that fell had completed less than half their expected life span’ [SIE, p. 38]. 

‘A recent World Wildlife Fund survey shows that about half a million trees, being tapped for 
resin, are destroyed every year.‘5 And the forest guards look the other way. 


‘Taking into account the claim of the forest department that it has been planting 20 million trees 
a year with a survival rate of 25 percent at the least, a recent report in the Times of India 
concluded that either these afforestation figures are an eyewash, or upto 30 to 40 trees are felled 
illegally for every tree cut down legally’, [SIE, p. 38). 


The extent to which the Forest Departments connive with the contractors is evi- 
dent from an incident in Ranikhet. 

‘A van-rakshak caught a Divisional Forest Official (DFO) from another region trying to get away with 
a truck load of timber. On reporting the matter to his own DFO and the Forest Conservator of 


the region, the van-rakshak himself was sacked. He was rei 
, einstated only after the 
launched a movement against this.’5 ee 


Industrial use of forest produce has been expanding very rapidly. Both legal 
and illegal extraction is geared towards it. The forest policy as well as the corru ns 
in the forest department is consistent with this aim. Table-5 gives the mcclidla 
production of industrial and fuel wood in the last 25 years. Industrial wood production 
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lie eee ee 


Pept semen 


has tripled * while fuelwood production has nearly doubled. The actual use of 
industrial and fuel wood is much larger. It is estimated** that in 1970-71, the 
fuelwood consumption was 175 million m3. Of this, however, less than 10%, 
(13 million m’) is estimated to have been taken out of the forest. Most of it 
comes from village tree lands. On the other hand, 

‘It is estimated that in 1970, while recorded production of industrial wood was hardly 9 million 


m3 (r) the requirement was of the order of 16 million m3 (r). The gap was made up by the 
exploitation of trees from farm lands and, to a great extent, also pilferage from the forests,’ [NCA 


Divs]. 

Also, ‘it is safe to assume at least 40% to 50% of wood felled is left behind 
as residual wood.'!! So the total destruction of forests due to industry is much 
larger than the figures show. 


Timber is not the only thing that is extracted from forests for industrial use. 
Tables 6 & 7 present the extent of major and minor forest produce and their 
various industrial applications. The share of minor forest produce (MFP) is rising 
rapidly. The MFP which used to provide self employment to the tribals and rural- 
folk in various handicraft industries as well as richness and diversity to their 
consumption, is taken out for modern applications. Table - 8 presents the extent of 
use of the forest produce by various industries. 


Natural forests are mixed forests. Large varieties of trees grow simultaneously, 
supporting and protecting each other in a_ large number of ways, all of which 
hurnan beings have not yet understood. However, for industrial exploitation, the 
mixed forest is a curse. The (industrially) unwanted species compete with the 
valuable species for nutrition, space etc. Furthermore, mass removal becomes a serious 
problem (particularly using modern machinery). Industry much prefers mono-culture 
plantations of species that it desires. ‘Man-made Forestry’ and ‘Production Forestry’ 
are the terms used for this industrially valuable monoculture plantations. Plantations 
of teak, eucalyptus and other modern varieties are quickly replacing the mixed 
forests and traditional trees like sa/, tamarind, and kharanj. Monoculture plantations 


are destructive for forests. 

‘Forest dwellers are emphatic that they have no use _ for monocultures as it is the mixed 
forests that nurtures them as well as the birds and animals, Moreover, in the absence.,of the birds 
and bird droppings, there is no undergrowth in the COLNSISe forests and the top-soil is washed 
away by rain and swept away by wind in the dry season.’5 


According to Gadgil and Malhotra,® 


‘The forestry sector is also attempting to enhance the harvest from forest lands. This attempt 

li heavily on raising large scale plantations of fast growing species, in particular those belonging to the 

‘at The fast growing species differ from the slow growing trees which dominate our 

i oe ore rapidly withdrawing water and nutrient from the soil and returning to it less 

natura! i aes ae form of leaf litter. When trees of species such as Eucalyptus are harvested, 
c ma 


inorgani e form of lops and tops of small branches, etc. to be returned 


very |ittle matter is left behind in th 


Statistics put out by FAO indicates that production of industrial wood has been much higher. 
* tatistic 


** NCA, p. 60. 
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Table—6: Industrial use of major forest produce 


Product Approximate Annual Production Figures 


2 aie ae eee 


i. Pulp and pulp products 


1. Pulp (Air dry) 

(a) paper grade wood pulp in tons 21,600 (1976) ; 24,700 (1977). 

(b) Rayon grade dissolving pulp in tons 87,000 (1973-74) ; 1,27,000 (1976) 

tons used in tyre manufacture) 
15 (1960-61); 25 (1965-66) ; 35 (1 972-73); 
57 (1976) 
3. Paper and paper-board in thousand tons** 98 (1948); 522.3 (1964); 609.8 (1966); 803 (1972) 
880 (1976) ; 937 (1977); 1112 (1979). 


2. Newsprint in thousand tons* 


ll. Timber Products 
A. Panel Products 


1. Veneer sheets = 


2. Plywood including veneer plywood 72.8 (1970); 92.8 (1974); 116.8 (1 979) 
(in thousand tons) 
3. Particle board in tons 9,102 (1977). 
4. Fibre board in tons 21,000 (1977). 
B. Other timber products 

1. Densified wood in tons 663 (1976). 

2. Safety matches in million boxes*** 4,669 (1950) ; 6,630 (1960) ; 6,803 (1970). 
ill, Cork Products 

1. Cork sheet in million sq. m. 1,160 (1977). 

2. Cork disc in million numbers 671 (1977). 

3. Cork stoppers in million numbers 73 (1976). 
IV. ee Estimated annual requirement 0.15 million m?. 
V. Textile Industry Estimated annual requirement 0.6 million m® 


Vi. Packaging Industr 3 
ging y Estimated annual requirement 0.11 million m? 


Other uses of major forest produce are in the Manufacture of toys, pencils, sports goods, batt 
separators, tool handles, slate frames, shoes lasts, police batons, piles, fence posts tranenill mvs! 
a ; : aes / a , sion 
getics! mine Prope, paving blocks, ship and boat building, railway caraiges, railway sl 
struction, bridges, superstructure, cases, tea-chests, crates, etc ! eee ee 


hs a... eee eax. ——S—_s:—S—ttttt—t—‘“‘“‘“= 


e Rae 
Demand for newsprint increased from 70,000 tons In 1955-56 to over 2,00,000 tons in 1972-73 


** Consumption of paper and i 
Paper board increased from 1,81,000 i j 
1970 and over 1 million tons in 1979. ne 


* eK matchwood requirement was 2,75,000 m? in early sixties. 


Sources: NCA; Industrial Times, Dec. 2, 1979; 


K. P. Sagreiya, ‘Forests and Forestr : 
' : y', National Book T j : 
Times of India Directory, 1974. rust, India, New Delhi, 1967; 
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Table-7 : Industrial use of Minor Forest Produce 
rs S 
Product Annual quantity Principal uses 


T.-C i 
(a) Semul floss Stuffing matresses, pillows, 


Kapok floss in tons 3000 life-belts, upholstry, life jackets, 
etc. 
(b) Agave fibres in tons 2500 =! 
2. (a) Sabai grass in tons 60,000-80,000* Paper-making 
(b) Bamboo in million tons 1.66* Construction [32%], packagi 
r ging 
(over 1,00,270 sq. km. of pr AT paner-pulp (17°/.], rural 
forest area) use [30:/.] and other uses [14°/.] 
3. Essential oils 
(a) Lemon grass, rusa, eucalyptus 1475 [1972-73]* Soaps, detergents, fine chemicals 
oil, Khus oil etc., in tons perfumes, cosmetics, pharmaceu- 
ticals etc. 
(b) Sandalwood oil in tons 4200 


4. Tans and dyes 


(a) Myrabolan nuts (harra, bahera, 1,07,500 [1967] Leather industry 
amla) in tons. 


(b) Wattle bark, babul, cutch, katha 7,000-9000* Total requirement : 2,50,000 tons 
and leaves of several species 
in tons 
5. Oil seeds in tons** 2.13,515 [1970-71] Oil used in soap; deoiled meal 
(mahua, sal, karanj, neem, used as cattle and poultry-feed. 


kusum, dhupa, nahor, undi, pisa 
khakan, kokam) 


6. Gums and resins 
(a) karya, ghatti, babul gums intons 17,000 [1972] Food, paper, textile industries 
pharmacy, paints and_ varnishes, 
cosmetics, calico printing, linoleum 
water colour, inks, construction. 


(b) Resin in tons*** 30,268 [1961-62], Also used to make synthetic, 
40,028 [1965-66], camphor, boot-polish, plastic, 
41,716 [1969-70], incense, industrial perfumes, agar- 
59 590 [1973-74]* bathis, bangles, etc. 
i i ici — f 2000 drugs recorded in 
7. Drugs species and insecticides Out of 
(lower fruits, stems, leaves, roots Materia-Medica, 1800 are of 
of trees, shrubs creepers, etc ) vegetable origin. 
i ; Bidi-making 
du leaves in thousand tons 80.9 (1971), 89.8 (1972], 
4 ea M.P. only) 96.1 (1973), 96.8 [1974] * 


29,669 [1966-70 average] Plastic, electrical adhesive, 
leather and wood _ furnishing, 
printing ink etc. 


* Amar Guleria and Tirath Gupta, ‘Non-wood Forest Products In India : Economic Potentials Oxford 
and IBH [1982, pp. 133,134] give annual quantities of 35,00,000 tons for sabai-grass. 1.93 ee 
tons for bamboo, 1700 tons for essential oils, 87,000 tons for wattle bark, babul etc., 4,15, 

seeds, 74,200 tons for resin and 2,10,000 tons for tendu leaves. 

of 1 million tons for oil-seeds. 

f 1,00,000 tons of resin by 1985. 

National Book Trust, India. New Delhi, 1967. 


9. Lac and its products in tons 
(rangeeni, kusum, agahanee) 


tons for oil 
** NCA estimates a potential production 
*** NCA estimates a potential extraction Oo 


Sources: NCA, KP. Sagreiya, ‘Forest and Forestry’, 
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Table—8: Transaction from forestry and logging to other major whens 


1973 — 1974 


Rupees (in crores) 


Industry 
anne CURE OO ee ee 


1. Sugar industry 4.29 
2. Food industry 10.27 
3. Cotton textiles 1.69 
4. Textile products 10.67 
5. Furniture 1353 
6. Paper and paper board 19.65 
7. Leather and products 3.61 
8. Chemical and chemical products (including pesticides) 20.90 
9. Non-metallic materials (other than cement) 11.95 
10. Metal products 4.29 
11. Industrial Machinery 2.96 
12. Electrical Machinery & equipment 127 
13. Railway transport equipment 2.10 
14. Other transport equipment 8.48 
15. Miscellaneous manufacture 3.99 
16. Construction 254.76 
17. Other 163.59 
Total 538 00 


Source: ‘Areview of inter-industry transaction in Indian Economy, 1973-74’, RBI Bulletin, May 1982 


p. 422. 

ee eee eee eee ee ee 

to the soil.* In addition, Eucalyptus products chemical substances which retard the growth of the 
soil.’ 

These monoculture plantations are also dangerous** because they reduce the diver- 
sity of the ecosystem and simplify food chains, resulting in elimination of natural 
enemies of diseases and predators. This creates ideal conditions for multiplication 
of disease, insects, rodents, etc. Notwithstanding this, 

‘Large areas of Kerala are also being converted every years into plantations. By 1976, the total 
area under plantation was 1310 square k.m. or about 14 percent of the total forest area Three- 
fourths of this area was under teak and eucalyptus, an exotic species, even though. 


ecology has led to the emergence of many pests and diseases. Eucalyptus plantations 
Vazhachal have been completely wiped out because of a fungal disease’ (SIE, p. 50) 


This carelessness is because, 


changing 
raised around 


‘Eucalyptus is in great demand from the pulp and rayon industry. Mills in Karnataka are 
Prepared to mane advance payments every year to growers until the tree is ready for harvesting in 6 
8 years. The prices offered are high; one acre of eucalyptus, when ready for felling, can miedl na 
y upto 
ah Ae et ial ed ll 
* Recently, some authorities have tri 
( ed to argue that Eucalyptus is it i 
ood 
amongst the fast growing species of trees . : ER ei 
** NCA, p. 300. 
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Rs. 40,000. As a result, many farmers, Particularly in Karnataka, have 


started growing eucalyptus 
instead of food crops,’ [SIE, p. 52). 


Recently, the government has been promoting what is called, ‘Socia/ Forestry’. 
Aided by many foreign agencies, like the World Bank, IMF, Swedish International 
Development Authority, Candian International Development Authority and USAID, 
as well as by industries which consume forest resources as raw materials, the 
scheme is aimed at intensely foresting the roadsides, canal margins, hillsides, porambake 
(community lands), waste lands and even ponds. '2 As a spin-off, it will generate 
employment, as it is supposed to involve the local population in the scheme. 


‘The Central Governments has increased allocation for plantation from Rs. 1.28 
crores in the First Five Year Plan (1951-56) with a social forestry component of 
Rs. 16.42 lakhs, to Rs. 452.20 crores during the Sixth Plan (1980-85), with a 
social forestry component of Rs. 351.88 crores. The program aims to cover a 
total of 2.15 million hectares, of which 1.52 will be under social forests and 
0.62 under production forests. Thus, not only has the total afforestation effort 
increased but the social forestry component has increased in particular.’ [SIE, p. 51]. 


The aims appear noble. But what has been happening in the name of social 
forestry is planting those species of trees which are raw materials for industries. 
Furthermore, what the scheme seems to be promoting is planting the trees on 
those lands which have been hitherto used for fooc crops. A recent study!? on 
impact of social forestry in Kolar region in Karnataka reveals that the scheme has 
been replacing the production of rag/ (poor persons’ food) with eucalyptus. As 
more and more rain-fed land producing rag/ is being switched into eucalypts 
plantations, the production of highly nutritious ragi in the state has crashed from 
1.75,195 tons to 13,340 tons. In the coming five years nearly 12% of such agricultural 
land is expected to go under eucalptus. 

Similarly, in Bastar region (M.P.), the World Bank is promoting planting of 
pine and cucalyptus after felling sale forests. At other places, teak Is being promoted. 
in Gujarat too, a large number of farmers are converting their agricultural land 
into industrial plantation. The _ story of coffee, tea, cashew and indigo plantation, 
forced by the Britishers on us in the last two centuries is being repeated with 
new exotic varieties with much fan-fare in the name of foresting and meeting the 
needs of the villagers. NCA does not even attempt to conceal these motives. It 
states that, 


‘To meet the high domestic demand and export target as well, another 10-12 million m3 (r) of 
industrial wood would be necessary. This quantity must be met from social forestry (NCA, p. 65). 


It also points out that, | 
one would add about 0,14 m3 (r) /ha/yr to the wood removal in the state 


, j | 
mie Bastar stores: © used as industrial wood, as pulpwood and fuel-wood are 


{M. P,] and almost the whole of it may be 


i hangable.’ [NCA. p. 67, | 
aac motive behind the social forestry is thus understandable. More on it later. 


Table-9 lists the expenditure on fuelwood plantations, industrial plantations ae 
able- ; 
ironmental plantations in the last 30 years. Once again, we ae fuelwood a 
Savi mental plantations have low priority compared to industrial plantations. 
environ 
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Table-9 Area of established Plantations (thousand hectares) 


Type 1951-60 1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 1976-80 Total 
Industrial 190 321 534 545 607 2197 
Fuelwood 3 40 68 84 191 386 
Environmental 65 152 142 119 121 599 

Total: 258 513 744 748 919 3182 


The average survival rate of industrial plantations is estimated at 70 per cent, that of fuelwood 
plantation at 60 per cent and/or environmental plantation at 50 per cent. 


Source: SIE, p. 55 


Note: 


Another result of the policy of commercial exploitation is the ‘disappearance of board- 
leaved trees and flourishing of coniferous species*, which have made the soil dry and 
infertile. The intensity of commercial exploitation has implied mechanisation and 
modernisation of the wood removal process. 

‘Due to importance accorded to the commercial exploitation of forests, forest lessees can operate 
within virgin forests without proper supervision, says Buhuguna, Saw mills have been permited to 


function even within remote forests. Bahuguna saw ropeways built to transport logs from remote 
virgin forests to the road. Cut logs are rolled down hillsides causing land erosion and triggering of 


landslides,’ [SIE, p. 37] 

Again, after the extension of motor roads, even the remnants of felled trees (used 
earlier by local people as firewood) are not spared, but become the prey of 
machines. 


Another aspect of commercial exploitation of forests is exports. Table-10 
. . 
hcg the value of exports of major and minor forest produce. The exports. 
oth of the major and the minor forest produce, have been rising very rapidly. It 
is indeed surprising that our government talks about protection and ecology of our 
forests on the one hand, but on the other hand, when it comes to the export 
of forest produce, it hesitates little in doing everything to let the forest industries 
destroy our resources to earn foreign exchange. Queries Bahuguna 
‘Are we going to use our land for short-term exploitati . 
- ploitation of a few afflu i 
we going to make our country self-sufficient in food and clothing?” tee a ae 
: Again, to earn foreign exchange as well as _ increase revenue, tourism on our 
hilly and forest areas is being promoted indiscriminately 
‘The worst impact of this influx of tourists is f i j 
. elt in ecologically important i 
1 Saga which has been considered by ecologists important enough to be declared ea ste sat; 
ith its rapidly changing ecology, the number of fl i i sa. 
Owers in the picturesque valley are going down 


ive year. Before the latter half of this century, the valley was open only to the local sheph 

rem a cal s 

emained protected because of a number of religious and Cultural beliefs associated with Fea 
ith it. Going 


reserves. 


Coniferous species of wood is soft wood and is more auitable as a 
idee number of products. The coniferous forests have gone up from 
sixties14 to 4.7 million ha in 197615, while the official 
remained almost stagnant. 


industrial raw material 
2.8 million ha in early 
figures of total forests has 


! 


* 
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Table - 10 Exports of forest produce 


i ae 


Major Minor 
Year Rs. (crores) °% of total Rs. (crores)  % of total Rs. eck 
ng 
1965-66 3.28 21.3 12.10 78.7 15.39 
1966-67 5.38 29.0 13.18 71.0 18.56 
1967-68 7.52 36.9 12:92 63.2 20,44 
1968-69 12.48 47.4 13.82 52.6 26.30 
1969-70 13.29 41.1 19.05 58.9 S22 
1970-71 14.13 40.0 21.15 60.0 35,28 
1971-72 TE37 32:3 23.79 67.7 35.16 
1972-73 15.09 40.6 22.06 59.4 $745 
1973-74 29.31 44.7 37:03 65.3 66.34 
1974-75 25:25 29.5 60.47 70.5 85.72 
1976-77* 38.4 42.3 22:29 57.7 90,69 


———————S SS NY ee a LA a rac 
* Figures taken from ‘India’s Forests’ Central Forestry Commission, Ministry of Agriculture (Forest 
Division), 1980. 


Source: NCA, p. 76 


into the valley wearing shoes, plucking flowers without prayer, plucking many flowers, making a noise 
in the valley, etc., were strictly forbidden’ [SIE, p. 40]. 

All this indeed increases the government revenue and its foreign exchange earnings ; 
this also provides the raw materials for modern industries and is the basis of modern 
lifestyle for some in the urban areas. But our rural and tribal population is deprived 
of even the simplest means of survival. The whole approach and the result is consistent 
with the vision of our planners—the vision which looks at the modern urban industrial 
complex as the centre of production and symbol of development and national progress. 
National interest, national needs are all synonymous with the needs of modern 
industry, modern defence and modern communication. Ail other sectors and all other 
people are to be subservient to this interest. lf forest produce is to be used by 
tribal and rura! population, it is a waste, and against the interest of national economy. The 
only way these sections can participate in the national economy is by working to extract 
these resources for modern industry. And _ this is precisely what they are being 
reduced to—their only means of survival is to undertake this extraction, If as a 
result, their resources are lost and they are condemned to under-employment, un- 
employment and impoverishment, well, so be it; they have to wait their turn till our 
national economy develops to such an extent that the benefits trickle down to 


them. 

on is reflected in the successive forest policies and more so in the recently 
thdrawn for reconsideration as a result of widespread 
active opposition) Forest Bill. All rights of the forest dwellers and the rural people 
over the use of forests is to be curtailed in the national interest. The bill looks 
at the forest dwellers and rural people and their unscientific traditions as the main 


This visi 
proposed (and subsequently wi 
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culprits in the forests destruction. It places more power in. shesbands aa 


officials with their ‘scientific outlook’. 

This vision treats the inaccessible forests as waste and construction of modern 
roads (causing massive destruction to the forests) to extract this wealth as development. 

‘Trees are felled and damaged and landslides caused by careless construction have eroded the 
and so permanently that trees cannot grow there any longer’ [SIE, p. 37]. 

‘In Chamoli district alone there are now 1100 km. of motorable roads. The massive network 

of roads has opened up the area for further exploitation by forest contractors. Timber felling has 
taken place even way up in the sensitive valleys close to the Tibet border. Private contractors have 
indulged in the same rapacious practices of illegal felling as in other states of India, regardless of 
the sensitive character of the region. In almost all cases, the roads themselves have become major 
causes of soil erosion. The blasting that has taken place around Joshimath town, for instance, 
which is situated on an earlier landslide zone, has already posed a major threat to it. Even though 
a government committee has prohibited blasting in the area, it still continues for making new roads 
for a major hydro-electric project. As many as 22 hydro-electric projects are being proposed on the 
rivers of Uttarkhand’ [SIE, p. 40]. 
A Rs. 56 million World Bank project was started in 1972 for the construction of 
1330 kilometres of new roads and 16 new bridges and the renovation of 620 kilometres 
of existing roads in the U.P. Himalayas. This project was initiated on the grounds 
that past road construction represented but a ‘nominal fraction of the total requirements 
for the full exploitation and proper development of these [hill] forests’ '°. 


The construction of modern dams has been another major reason for deforestation 
of our land. Not only have large amounts of forests to be cleared to construct 
the dam, but also large amounts of forests are submerged as a result. ‘The area 
of Urinam project, for instance, had excellent pine forests which had to be submerged’, 
[SIE, p. 44] to build a reservoir for storing water. 


Lots of trees are being felled in the name of: development. It is obvious that 
preservation of forests has a low priority for our government, however much it may 
claim otherwise. But to blame only the government, corrupt forest officials and 
contractors, is still eschewing the problem. They only accentuate the problem. To 
understand the problem, one has to see its relationship to the vision we have beh 


talking about. One has to see its relationshi i i 
p with the modern lifesty| 
all seem to be striving for. ee 


The vision of our planners unfolds itself rather well in the report of NCA. It 


is almost the theme of the report. It also enabl 
’ €s us to take 
are heading to. a look at where we 


Ill. The Vision of our Policy Makers 


(a) On use of forests by rural and tribal populations 


‘1 ae sk he advancement made during the last 25 years in Various fields i 
the agriculturists’ direct consumption of forest products “ 
by the Royal Commission of Agriculture [in 1927]. 


wood and thatch, use age old country ploughs, use 
wood and bamboo. For 


cluding agriculture, 
= remains more or less the same as was recorded 

ost of the cultivators still live in a house made of 
| cattle for tilling and drawing the cart made 
all these domestic needs, small timber, fuel 
Products are of paramount importance. For the people 


largely of 
is i grass, fodder and other forest 
ving in the vicinity of the forests, there are 
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many products apart from fuel and fodder which are directly consumed, like bamboo, agricultural 
implements, fibres and flosses, fruits, mahua, flowers tendu leaves for bidi manufactures, barks and 
leaves for tans and dyes, gums and resins etc., and others too numerous to be mentioned here- 
The consumption goods are obtained free or at nominal rates; because of the incidence of rights and 
privileges. [NCA, p. 11] 

‘Since the importance of tangible and non-tangible benefits over and above timber and fuel 
Was not adequately demonstrated to the rural population, no awareness of the place of forest in 
rural economy could develop’ [NCA, p. 2] 


Thus according to NCA, the use of forests by the rural population is a sign 
of its backwardness. Also, even while using it, these people do not realise the 
importance of forest resources. It goes ahead to state: 

‘Free supply of forest produce to the rural population and their rights and privileges have bro- 
ught destruction to the forests and so it is necessary to reverse the process. The rural people have 
not contributed much towards the maintenance or regeneration of the forests. Having over-exploited 
the resources, they cannot in all fairness expect that somebody else will take the trouble of providing 
them with forest produce free of charge’ [NCA, p. 25] 

The condescending and hostile attitude of our planners* towards the use of 
forest produce by the agricultural population is pretty clear. They have no sense 
of our history; otherwise they would have at least some idea of the contribution 
of our rural population towards forest conservation. The political imperatives of not 
completely alienating the rural population may not allow them to attempt a total 
prevention of our rural population’s use of forest resources. But the attitude 
is clear. The same is the attitude towards grazing practices. 

‘This programme would reduce one of the adverse biotic factors affecting forests, namely unrest- 
ricted and often surreptitious collection and use of forest produce under the extensive rights and 
privileges**. There are number of other biotic factors such as grazing, hike, loppings, shifting cultiva- 
tion, litten removal etc., which are operative in the catchment areas affecting the hydrological proces- 
ses under different forest conditions in the catchements. These are often the results of the presence 
of extensive rights and privileges of the villagers.” [NCA, p, 128]. 


As early as in 1952, National Forest policy stated, 
‘Cheap forest grazing has a demoralising effect and leads to the vicious spiral of reckless increase 


in the number of cattle inadequate forest grazing, reduced quality of herds and further increase in 
in ; 


umbers to offset the fall in quality. Free and indiscriminate grazing is, therefore, a disservice 

" . 

that a farmef’s wealth must be reckoned in terms of the cattle he 
one of the causes of India’s uneconomic cattle wealth and must 


the 
to cattle breeding. The notion 
owns, regardless of quality, Is, 
be combatted.’ [NCA, P. 135] 
fee shold be charged, but it should not be so small so as to encourage the owners of non- 


poe oeazt ae animals for grazing in the forest areas [NCA, p. 26]. 


essential livestock to bring the 


About shifting cultivation, NCA is of the view : 


problem in the productive use of forests in the tribal regions is the shifting cultivation 


[NCA, p. 147]. 
f forest development and economic well-being of the tribals 


‘The major 
practiced by the tribals in the forests. 


‘As such, both from the point of view oO 


alae t forget that these are the views of the’ National Commission of Agriculture; 
F ae ae ik be the views of the Ministry of Industries could well be imagined. 
at wou 


His article for discussion on these rights and privileges referred to here 


** See the accompanying 
by NCA. 
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eee replaced as 
themselves, the wasteful practice of shifting cultivation should be regulated, contained and rep 


. 26]. 
expeditiously as possible, by resorting to agri-silvicultural methods apart from ettier’ methods ae t 
; mi. 1 sen 
‘It was brought to our notice, that the problem of jhumming [shifting cultivation] had 8 poe 
proportions because of the system of community ownership’ [NCA, p. 153, emphasis ours). 


However, the NCA, the Dhebar Commission (1960-61), the Task Force on 
Development of Tribal Areas of the Planning Commission (1973) or other govern- 
ment bodies set up from time to time to look into the matter recognise that 
shifting cultivation cannot be replaced overnight. They therefore recommend 
‘to regulate shifting cultivation on scientific lines’ [NCA, p. 151] or recommend 
that the ‘growing of trees for commercial purposes such as bamboo and horticul- 
ture might be taken up in the jhum areas’ [NCA, p. 151]. 


The tribals are totally dependent on forests. NCA rcognises that. It recommends 


therefore that: 

‘The main approach to the solution of problems of shifting cultivation should be permanently settling the 
shifting cultivators." [NCA, p. 156]. 

It recommends small-scale irrigation from streams, effective extension education, 
terracing and setting right the land tenure system. But then it qualifies itself; 


‘Settled and permanent agriculture need not necessarily be the only policy in regulating shifting 
cultivation for several reasons. The cost of terracing and preparing the land is very high. The same amount, 
if invested in the programme of plantation crops, like rubber and coffee, production forestry and development 
of minor forest produce, can create the requisite level of employment, and hence provide an alternative to 
shifting cultivation... [NCA, p. 27] 


‘In some tribal areas, where shifting cultivation is ,not much in vogue, it may be necessary to take up 
commercial production forestry programme.’ [NCA, p. 157]. 


Thus, the various practices of utilization of forests by agricultural and tribal 
populations are declared as wasteful. Agricultural population should modernise itself 
and not use wood and bamboo for their carts and ploughs; probably they should 
use tractors and trucks. Grazing should be reduced: the modern high yielding 
exotic cattle of the White Revolution do not require much grazing — they feed on 
cattle-feed processed in industries. The tribals should give up their use of forests 
and settle for agriculture; or better still become wage-labourers for production 
pies However with one aspect of tribal life, our planners do not have any 
quarrel. 


‘The tribal people and others living in or around the forests in 
collection of the MFP as their principle means of livelihood. 


collection, marketing, etc., it would be possible to assure this secti 
reasonable minimum wage.’ [NCA, p. 34]. 


the backward regions often take to 
By setting up suitable state agencies for 
on of the population employment and a 


So the tribals can and should collect the minor forest f 
exports, not for their own consumption 
be given employment. On this point they 

‘It is often the practice, because of the inabilit 
to the tendency to play safe in audit matters, 
departmental working. It is hardly possible 
labourer or to ensure employment of the local s 


Or produce industries and 
The NCA is clear that the tribals must 
seem to be even ‘progressive ‘. 


y to Set up an adequate Supervisory organisation and due 
that sub-contracts are given for different operations, even in 


for the state to ensure payment of reasonable wages to the 
killed and unskilled labour in such cases, 


Moreover there i 
reasonable apprehension that allowing the contractors inside the forests may lead to unauth ie 


orised removal of 
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valuable forest materials. We therefore recommend that in the departmental operation, direct employment of 
local labour should be secured’ [NCA, p. 102]. 


‘Quantitatively, the collection of MFP is not much of a problem. If a labourer is assured adequate 
wages, he will collect the material, no matter how difficult the job is. At present minor forest products are, 
by and large, collected and marketed through private contractual agencies. But the trendis changing as the 
State Governments have realised the importance of MFP as a high revenue earner and have set the pattern by 
arranging collection departmentally, or through tribal corporations and/or forest labourers’ co-operative 
societies’ [NCA, p. 269]. 

In other words, NCA advocates abolition or reduction of the contract system. 
This is actually not inconsistent with the planners’ vision*. Continuation of the 


contract system was an exigency preferred by our government till today. With 
rising Opposition of tribals this may not be the best policy. It is not at all 
fundamental to our planners’ vision. As long as the forests are secured for 
the industry and the agricultural and tribal population is prevented from utilizing 
these resources, they are content. Whether actually the contract system is 
abolished will depend on the influence the contractors have on bureaucracy and 
local officers and the opposition that various tribal organisations can mount. But 
it will be a mistake to think that if the contract system gets abolished the tribal 
population will get much higher wages. Industrial development depends on these 
‘cheap’ forest resources; and therefore these resources must be kept cheap. Some 
different form of contract system or other system to exploit the labour of tribals 
cheaply will appear. 


(b) Ecology is important but... 
In Chapter 44 of its report, NCA comments on the ecological role of the 


forests (quoted earlier on p. 70). It states. 

‘the beneficial effects of a forest ecosystem on human environment consist in moderating the climate 
maintaining the soil mantle, regulating the water supplies, purifying the air and helping in noise abatement 
The forests also provide recreation’ [NCA, p 29). 


But then it adds, a 

‘In view of the fact that forests are a vital element of the environment and there are intricate 
interactions between them and the environment, the planning and management of the forest have os 
necessity to reflect the concern for maintaining and BOOS the quality of environment. This 
concern cannot disregard the productive function of the forests. [NCA, p. 30]. 


It goes ahead to quote FAO (1972) : 


‘Possibly the best way to merge and link the social and productive functions of forests is to 
ossi 


ing’ [NCA, p. 301]. 
make forestry a profitable undertaking’ [ , , 
Therefore, though it classifies forestry as (i) protection forestry (1!) production forestry 


one ; i ey 
nd (iii) social forestry, it st | | 
: . Be reas where even the slightest disturbance of the forest cover Is undesirable should be 

ona ; rotate forests .. It is obvious that very stringent tests will have to be applied to 
alae a aes entirely from the orbit of productive forests and to earmark it for protection of 
take ou 


in only Protection afforded to those forests is a guarantee enough for preservation of landscape. 
terrain ree M arm 


a a = 

* In fact, the call to abolish non-governmental 
has come repeatedly during the colonial pale: ne 
included the use by rural population and tribals as : 


parties from working the forests is very old. It 
Under non-governmental working of forests Is 
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i inst’ [NCA, p. 305]. 
But excessive enthusiasm to cover every bit of land with trees must be guarded aga [ 


NCA recommends creation of wilderness areas. However it states ie a, 
‘This idea [wilderness areas] is enshrined in local folklore in many ‘ysincaliediene Re .. 

are devoted to deities and are inviolable. This consideration, howavals has ate 

nated to the larger interests of defence against external dangers [NCA, p. : 


Thus, ecology is important, but only after the productive interests and ee 
vateraete’ NCA, in fact, goes on to state that the time for conservation oriente 


forestry has passed. 


(C) Progressive yield theory : 

‘Contribution of the forestry and logging sector to the net domestic product at factor i cag 
1960-61 prices] was only 1.3 per cent in 1960-61 and as already stated #8 eat contatg ip -73. 
It is not expected to rise much in the near future. Several reasons may be identified for this state 
of affairs, much of which may be traced to the conservation oriented forestry practiced at Peas. ug 
This has resulted in iess production, less income, less requirement of ancillary services and less 
employment’ [NCA, p. 8]. : in 

‘The main principal which runs through all economic and technical Biannny for a fOveme division 
is the principal of ‘sustained yield’... The principal of ‘sustained yleld’ based on NON A PEReTEROS 
goes against the contemporary view that the bulk of the national ‘orebie needs to be converted into 
plantations of high productivity. This principle, considered at one time the best base er porest 
management, did in fact go a long way in preserving the forests and was a good ‘Starting point. 
Besides, forestry products as industrial raw materials today enjoy a market value which they never 
had before. Hence, there is a need to shift from the principal of ‘sustained yield’ to one of the 
‘progressive’ yield until such time as the forests reach a state of maximum productivity’.17 


(d) Man-made forestry : 


To reach this state of maximum productivity, the ‘forest science’ as well as NCA 
advocate man-made forestry. 


‘Demonstrated technology in the world is showing the way for fuller utilization and improved 
productivity from the forests through silvicultural measures. The Practice of creating man-made 
forestry, particularly the quick growing species, very often exotic, is a part of it’ [NCA, p. 3]. 


‘A quick reconnaissance should be done in all the States to divide the production forests into ; 
[a] mixed forests, [b] valuable forests, and [c] inaccessibie forests. 


[i] Mixed Quality Forests: Mixed quality stands are of comparatively low economic value at p.esent 
but have much higher potential. These forests have a 
Their clear felling and conversion to valuable stands of 
higher production within a comparatively short period. 


low proportion of valuable or economic species 
economic species would result in a appreciably 


[ii] Valuable Forests: Valuable stands are yielding substantial revenues at Present but are still not 
producing the optimum return which the site is capable of. Their conversion would lead to a substantially 
higher outturn and revenue per hectare. 

[iii] Inaccessible Forests : Forests Situated in remote areas have mature and 
to attendant deterioration. These forests have remained lar 
of infrastructure or high exploitation cost’ [NCA], p. 24]. 


Over-mature Stands leading 
gely unworked or are partially worked due to lack 

‘Future programmes should concentrate on clear felling of inaccessible hardwood forests, 
‘that of mixed quality forests and valuable forests, and planting with: suitable fast 
higher return per unit area. The resulting produce from the cl 
industries as far as possible’ [NCA, p. 71]. 


Thus mixed forests, which are good both for ecological reasons as well as from 
the point of view of local utilization, are regarded by NCA to be of low economic 


followed by 
growing species yielding 
ear - felled areas should be utilized in wood based 
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value amd hence it recommends clear-felling these forests for industrial plantations. 
Similarly inaccessible forests (inaccessible to the urban industrial sector) still preserve 


the beauty, ecology and provide source of livelihood to the local population; NCA 
recommends reaching these forests and clear-felling them at the earliest. 


‘The experience of other countries shows that forestry can give higher return per hectare, provided it is 
possible to adopt intensive management including creation of man-made forests on a far larger scale than has 
been hitherto possible in India for lack of adequate investment. Limitation of usable land, coupled with 
ever-increasing demand for forest based products, makes it imperative that maximisation of return per 
hectare of forest land has to be attempted. It is necessary to go in for balanced inputs at high cost as 
against traditional practices with low costs’ [NCA, p. 68]. 


‘Apart from the monetary benefits, these plantation forests have also the advantage of suitability and 
homogeneity of and product, high growth rates and short rotation. By correct choice of species much more 
rapid growth rates can be achieved than in natural forests’ [NCA, p. 70]. 


NCA then goes ahead to routinely mention, 


‘However, man-made forests have their problem, viz. selection of species with reference to site, 
quality of seed, difficulties in seed procurement, risk of disease and insect attack, improvement of 
techniques, long term effect on soil and productivity, etc,” [NCA, p. 70, emphasis ours}. 

But then it dismisses all this and proceeds to state, 
‘A changeover to intensive man-made forestry will however, bestow the following advantages; 

[i] immediate increase in timber and pulpwood availability for meeting the present demand; 

[ii] creating incentive for increasing installed capacity of industries consuming forest produce thereby 
prcviding additional employment in secondary and tertiary sectors; 

[iii] planning future production of pulpwood according to the market preferences, both internal 


and international, and reduction of wasteful growth; 
[iv] built - in soil - conservation programme...’ [NCA, p. 70]. 


Thus having established the relevance of man-made forestry, NCA report states, 


+, ..a gross revenue of Rs. 21.50 and a_ net return of Rs. 11.50 per hetctare are being obtained 
from the country’s forests with an avarage plan and non-plan expenditure of Rs. 10 per hectare. 
If progressive methods are adopted, a much higher net return mayne expected, as in other countries. 
For instance, it was calculated that in West Germany, an expenditure of Rs. 435 per hectare brings 
in a gross income of Rs. 565 and anet return of Rs. US per hectare. a Patestty can get out of this nut 
of low productivity and perpetual shortages of essential forest oe east aa) TEEN by going in 
for balanced inputs at higher cost against traditional forestry with low cost inputs’ [NCA, p. 9]. 


NCA goes ahead to recommend an input expenditure on man-made forests of 
Rs. 1,200 per hectare. The massive dose of inputs that NCA is _ Proposing to 
modernise forestry will totally change the nature of India’s forests. It requires an entirely 
new technology, various effects of which are not even examined. The destructive 
j t of such technologies has become evident in many a country — but this is 
ee red. In fact, these investment - ratio figures themselves are suspect— 
giles ee oia these are repeatable is not examined. That the NCA 
‘< not very sure about the investment ratio is betrayed when it argues at length 
és include the return of initial felling and sale of standing timber as a part of the 


return of the project. a ning 
. ‘ tions, it was found that in some cases 

Whi i i sive forestry projects for corpora . : 

Dah ieancaees Shae Bastar) the net income from the clear-felling operations that precedes the 

astern 


(e. g- high in view of the potentially valuable nature of existing crop. The benefit that 
1g 


man-made forest was 
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to question in the minds of some foresters. The question of the 


entered the project stream was open 
has been considered, and we are of the 


legitimacy of imputing the net income as a project benefit 
view that the procedure adopted is justified. In this connection we quote below the view of the Ford 


Foundation in India so far as it relates to the project of Eastern Maharastra; it has relevance to the 


formulation of future projects in other states too: 
“The first operation, clear cutting fetches an income. This benefit must be attributed to the project for 


a very simple reason ; it materialises because of the project, and would not occur without it. Naturally there is 
acosttoit: the income foregone from the original growing stock. Fortunately for the project economics 
this cost is very low. By and large the forests are over-mature, poorly stocked, or both. 
in negligible net annual growth is further aggravated by the high exploitation costs resulting from the disperse 


selective cutting operations hitherto prevalent. 
in other words, without the project, these would carry on the languid, low (physical and economic) 


productivity regime of to-day. With the project they are to be replaced, with a small cost by high yielding 


This fact, reflected 


plantations. .. 
In terms of standard benefit cost parameters, a situation like the one prevalent in Eastern Maharashtra 


should put the project high in economic ranking. And this is only a natural consequence of the very valuable 


(and relatively new) market possibilities that most forests find in India today” [NCA, p. 71]. 
Even if this manipulation of cost-benefit parameters does not suffice, NCA further 


recommends that this initial income from clear - felling must not be taxed. It states 


that, 
‘...there is a case for amending the tax laws in such a way that reasonable deductions are allo- 


wed from the net-income for creation and maintenance of the man-made forests,’ [NCA, p. 109]. 

The vision that our policy-makers hold should be obvious by now. Depriving 
the rural and the tribal populations of any use of forest resources are to be exploited 
at a greatly enhanced rate in the interest of monopoly urban industrial sector. This 
enhanced exploitation will obviously affect the ecology and the resources of tomorrow. 
This is indeed a problem, but this concern must not hinder industrial growth. The 
industrial growth should proceed unhampered, the tribal and rural populations should 
help this process and no matter what the cost is, everything should be geared 
towards this goal. 

It is not that this visonis totally new. To an extent, this vision of growth 
and development has been with our government for about a hundred years. What 
is new is the scale at which the operations are to be conducted now. As we will 
show in the next few sections, all caution is being thrown overboard. The scale 
of the programme, particularly the man-made forestry programme, is so large that 
soon modern science and modern productive process will come to directly dominate 
all our forest lands. So far, in spite of the pressure from the urban-industrial sector 
the rural and_ the tribal populations have been able to utilise some of thiclt 
resources, though this resource-base has been shrinking. Now this resource-base is to be 
totally taken away. 


(e) Future demand of wood and plans for supply : 

NCA has worked out* estimates of domestic consumption of various wood 
products in 1980, 1985 and 2000 and thereby calculated the timber requirement for 
various Purposes. Table 11 presents the estimated requirement of pulp and pa 
products in 1980, 1985 and 2000. ; ners) 
*# NCA, p.57-62 _ “e 
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Table—11: Aggregate domestic consumption of various categories of pulp and 
paper in 1980, 1985 and 2000 A.D. (thousand tons). 


= Sn reeeeereereeeny-w>—c--p-ceeeeee 
Items 1970 1980 1985 2000 

low* high* low high low high 
Printing and 
writing paper 405 733 832 935 1,175 T7777 3,675 
Newsprint 175 284 323 363 471 757 1,272 
Industrial paper 158 244 284 319 428 701 1,346 
Paper board 166 330 370 413 515 1,176 1,543 
Dissolving paper 139 304 343 392 500 1,019 13933 
* low and high refer to assumption of low and high growth in GNP. 


Source: NCA, Table-IIl, Appendex 42.1, p. 195. 
The paper industry started on materials like grass, rags, and other waste materials. 


In the more recent past, bamboo dominated the scene and still is in dominant position. The 
shortage of all these conventional materials has now shifted the demand towards other raw materials, 
particularly hard woods. Large scale plantations of fast growing species like eucalptus have substantially 
altered the wood raw material supplies for pulp’ [NCA, p. 59]. 

Table—12 presents the different categories of pulp and raw material requirements 
along with the demands for sawn wood, panel product, matchwood and roundwood. 
In calculating raw material requirements, the assumption has been made that 
technology will improve to increase pulp production per unit volume of wood. 
Table—13: presents the demand of raw-material other than pulpwood for pulp and paper. 


Table—12 : Aggregate raw material requirements for 1980, 1985 and 2000 
in 1000 m§° (r) 


Item Coniferous wood Hard wood Total 
1980 1985 2000 1980 1985 2000 1980 1985 2000 


Sawn wood (H)* 2020 2600 4020 12080 15700 25630 14100 18300 29650 
(L)° 1810 2235 3230 11255 13430 19710 13145 15665 22940 


t 
Panel products 120 190 430 480 775 1725 600 965 2155 


Plywood & (H) 
Veneer (L) 105 140 270 415 560 1076 520 700 134 
fibre (H) 20 25 40 715 100 160 95 125 200 


(L) 1D 20 30 70 85 125 85 105 155 

Pulp and Paper (H) 1100 1615 5975 3075 4400 11720 4175 6055 17695 
7 (L) 965 1240 3195 2710 3475 6485 3675 4715 9680 
: 535 680 1415 535 680 1415 


eee SS 
Matchwoo a “en we 1636: 660% AIS 2696" *680 11S 
Roundwood (H) 1480 1810 2665 5910 7245 10670 7390 9055 13335 


(L) 1410 1630 2330 5635 6535 93815 7045 8165 11645 
4470 6240 13130 22155 28940 51320 6895 5180 64450 


H 
ee rise 5265 9055 20620 24765 38125 25005 30003 47180 


(L) 4385 
(H) and (L) eter to assumption of high and low growth 
and 42.3, p. 196-197. 


in GNP; Source: NCA, ‘Appendix 42.2 
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Table—13 Estimated requirement of raw materials other than pulpwood for pulp 
and paper (in thousand tons) 


EEE aaa 


Low estimate 


Item High estimate 

1980 1985 2000 1980 1985 2000 
Bamboo 2165 3123 3546 1907 2352 2926 
Bagsee 57 82 720 49 63 367 
Waste paper and others 381 538 2825 337 430 1140 


Source : NCA, Table 42.1, p. 60. 


NCA has calculated [NCA, p. 60] that the requirement of fuelwood expressed 
in million m? would increase from 150 in 1970 to 165 in 1975, 184 in 1980, 
202 in 1985 and 225 million m*® in 2000. The demand for non-industrial bamboo 
(cottage industries and domestic consumption) has been estimated by NCA [p. 62] 


to be as given below: 


Source 1970 1980 2000 

(a) (b) (a) (b) (a) (b) 
from forest sources 2.76 1,490 2.90 1,915 3.36 3,143 
from non-forest sources 0.28 150 0,29 194 0.34 316 


(a) consumption or demand per thousand persons in tons. 
(b) total in thousand tons. : 
a a Ta ie 
About the supply possibilities of such an amount of wood, NCA has the 
following to say: 
The total requirements of industrial wood would rise to about 25 to 27 million m® in 1980, 30 to 
35 million m® in 1980, 47 to 64 million m® in 2000 A.D. For entering the export market vigorously 
from 1985 onwards in respect of sawnwood and plywood and veneer, additional industrial wood require- 
ment would be as follows : 1985 — 3 0 to 3.7 million m3(r); 2000 — 4.8 to 6.6 million m*(r) 
Similarly fuelwood demand would rise quite substantially The dem i i 
Bs ks and of ind 
Piaaei tbe ict by: industrial wood and 
[i] man-made forestry programme; 
[ii] concentrated natural regeneration programmes ; 
[iii] working of inaccessible coniferous and hardwood forests by i 
Z ae y infrastructural d : 
[iv] thinnings and final fellings of existing plantations: and a i 
[v] social forestry’ [NCA, p. 64]. 


Annual area (ha) Average rotation (years) Purpose Total area required (million ha) 
a 
man-made forestry 
20,000 35 coniferous pulpwood (tropical Pines) 0.7 
1,60,000 15 hardwood pulpwood 2.4 
2,00,000 60 Saw logs, veneer logs etc. 12.0 
natural regeneration (concentrated) 
30,000 90 coniferous wood 2.7 
4,00,000 75 hardwood 30.0 


_— — 


Total 47.8 
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‘In order to produce the diverse categories of industrial wood, about 55 percent of the area felled is 
expected to be regenerated naturally and the balance by planting... The regeneration effort in 2000 A.D. 


can be visualised as follows: @ See table above ) 


It is therefore, necessary that an extent of about 48 million ha including 2.7 million ha of coniferous 
forests, should be identified immediately and dedicated as production forests in use... 


The regeneration operations are expected to increase from the present level of about 3 lakh ha to about 
6 lakhs ha by 1985 and then further to about 8 lakh ha by 2000 A.D. Considering that about Rs. 500 per 
ha may be needed for natural regeneration and Rs. 1200 per ha for man-made forestry, the average annual 
requirement til 1985 would work out to be about Rs. 35-36 crores’ [NCA, p. 65]. 


Thus, to meet the ‘low’ demand for industrial wood, NCA proposes to reserve 
about 50 million ha for industrial plantation*. Further, according to NCA, the 
average annual removal of wood for the period 1965-66 to 1969-70 was 0.31 m3/ 
ha/yr, of which 0.13 m3/ha/yr was industrial and 0.18 m3/ha/yr was fuelwood. 
This must increase** to 0.33 to 0.36 m%/ha/yr in 1980, 0.44 - 0.52 m3/ha/yr in 
1985 and 0.69-0.95 hr?/ha/yr in 2000 for indusrrial wood alone. This massive increase, 
according to NCA, is possible through industrial plantation. It cites the following 
Mean Annual Increment of wood removal achieved in plantation crop as evidence: 


‘Dhupi plantation in Darjeeling hill, West Bengal: 25m3/ha in 25 years; Chir, sal and teak plantations in 
Bastar region M.P.: 6.5 m3/ha, 7.5 m3/ha and 5.6 m3/ha per year respectively. . . 


With the present state of intensive management, Kerala and U. P. achieved wood removal rates of 0.67 
and 0.33 m’/ha/yr respectively in respect of industrial wood alone calculated on the gross forest area. 
It is possible to achieve higher rates of removal by opening up inaccessible forests’. [NCA, p. 66]. 


In several states, single intensive development projects contributed to dramatic 
increase in wood removal rates (in m?/ha/yr) as indicated below: 


Project Current removal rate Increased 
in the state removal rate 

SSS 

Bastar project in M.P. 0.16 0.30 

Ford Foundation project in East Maharastra 0.07 0.31 

Darjeeling hills in W. Bengal 0.20 0.55 


ee 
NCA also states that, if no constraint is put on the setting up of the forest based 
industries, the entire wood can be utilized as industrial wood’ [NCA, p. 67]. 


About meeting the fuelwood requirement, the NCA is of the view that out of 
225 million m* required only 60-70 million m'? can be obtained as by- products of 
production forestry in the form of lops and _ tops or residues of forest based 
industries. The rest should be met through the social forestry programme. 


ee Set es ee eee 
* And this would only meet the low demand. 


use of the social forestry programme. 


For meeting the high demand, NCA recommends the 


x NCA, p. 66. 
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In fact apart from stating that part of industrial wood requirement can be met 
through social forestry and stressing that fuelwood and pulpwood are interchange- 
able, the NCA also states about social forestry that, ‘at the same time these 
programmes would remove a_ serious impediment in the practice of production 
forestry’ [NCA p. 120]. These are the reasons for the enthusiasm towards the 


social forestry programme. 

Thus the vision is grand—to convert 50 million ha of our land into production 
forests (not more than 30-35 million ha of our land to-day is believed to be under 
forest cover) Everything else is to serve this end. This vision of so massively 
mobilising and placing all resources for centralised urban-based industry comes 
along with a number of associated policies and programmes. As has already been 
emphasised, local use of these resources by rural and tribal populations is looked 
upon as a waste, as an impediment to development; conservancy and ecology are 
of secondary importance and are to be introduced later as an afterthought; besides, 
associated with this vision is amongst others (i) use of modern technology and 
scientific policies and _ infrastructural development, (ii) the policy of promotion of 
exports etc. This is totally a Western post-industrial revolution view: and the 
great success that our colonisers have had is that they have been able to make us 
buy this view. 

(f) Technology change and infrastructural development : 


Development of Industries 


‘A production forestry programme cannot be undertaken without assuring simultaneous growth in 
forest based industries, notably paper and pulp industry’. [NCA, p. 89] 


Logging practices - 


Logging in India has paradoxically enough remained at best an undertone only. Whereas the general 

research and investigations on biological aspects of forestry are very advanced, progress in logging 
development is poor’ [NCA, p. 94]. 
‘Till about the middle of nineteenth century, the axe in its most incepient form was the sole logging-tool 
for the felling and shaping of wood. This resulted in a very high wastage as_ the tool could be used 
only at a certain height above the ground. Even now the contemporary practice in Himalayas in the 
north, as well as in some coppice forests in southern W. Bengal, is equally wasteful. As trees are 
felled at convenient heights from the ground, it results in Stumps from about 0.5 min the planes to as 
high as 1.5m on slopes in the hills. Such stumps are a great obstruction in rolling the logs down and 
many are left behind in site after they get jammed within these high stumps’ [NCA, p. 95] 


Here NCA totally ignores the damage that the practice of rolling down the 
causes to the forests, particularly the hill slopes. 


Training centres : 


logs 


‘It was very soon felt that training in use of modern tools for wood harvesting including fellin 
and transport, should receive the foremost attention in the forestry sector if efforts in improvi td 
ing the 


current practices were to make any practical i is j 
rer : Progress. With this idea came into i 
Training Centre Projects (with collaboration from FAO)’ [NCA, p. 97]. ee 


Mechanisation and manual labour : 


‘In a study it was concluded that while m isati e cost o 
* echanisation could bring down th harvesting to Rs.288 
St of harvesting 
per ha compared to the manual cost of Rs 500, the employment went down from 100 ma se 
n-days to 
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about half a man-day. But site clearing (winrowing), an Operation which could not be done, by 
manual labour, increased the demand for labour, [NCA, p. 100]. 


Road density : 


‘After considering the present average road density of about 0.20 km. per sq. km. and the existence and 
future possibilities of roads under the auspices of other organisations, it should be necessary 
to plan for additional 0.45 km of roads per sq. km. of forest dedicated’ to production 
forestry, to be achieved by 2000 A.D. The area of such forests is likely to be not less than 48 
million ha or 4,80,000 sq. km; the total length of roads (main roads, branch roads and feeder roads) 
to be considered approximately in the next 25 years for successful implementation of production 
forestry programme would be about 2,15,000 km. The fifth plan target is of 15,000 km. in five years, 
a target that ought to be achieved yearly in the nineties, if self-sufficiency in industrial wood 
production is to be achieved’, [NCA, p. 105]. 


Fertilizer and insecticides : 


‘In the production forestry envisaged by us, the use of chemical fertilizers for obtaining higher growth rate 
would be one of the standard techniques wherever necessary’ [NCA, p. 106]. 

‘With the introduction of the massive programme of production forestry we have recommended, the need for 
fertilizer by 2000 A.D. for the forestry sector may go upto 65 to 75 thousand tonnes per annum‘ [NCA, p.107 ] 


So, the forest which had hitherto served as a source of fertilizer for agriculture are now 
going to become recipients of fertilizer. Similarly, NCA talks about the necessity of 
introducing seeds of exotic variety for quicker growth and insecticides, though it 
recognises, 


‘Chemical control is extensively used in case of teak defoliators or against termites in eucalyptus planta- 
tions. It is to be remembered, however, that many chemicals are broad-spectrum killers. Some of the 
chemicals, e.g. chlorinated hydrocarbons, are non bio-degradable or degrade extremely slowly. Through 
various food and water chains they find their way inside the system of men, birds, fishes and other 
useful animals’ [NCA, p. 117]. 


‘The increased danger from disease and insect pests in manmade forestry stems from two causes. 
Firstly, the indigenous pests and pathogens may become important on exotic tree species, though many 
remain latent in the natural forests. Secondly pests and pathogens introduced inadvertently may become 
serious threats’ [NCA, p. 119]. 


(g) Export promotion: 
NCA recommends going to any length to promote exports. 


‘An analysis of the species exported exhibits a very disappointing feature. It is seen that mainly three or 
four hardwood species are being exported, though the demand for other Indian hardwood species can 
also be created’ [NCA. p. 75]. 

We suggest that with a view to earning foreign exchange, export of well known species that are in 
demand in the export market should be allowed liberally, and the use of other available hardwood species 
as substitutes popularised in the domestic market. It may be mentioned that the Marketing Research 
Corporation of India also suggested the imposition of a severe excise duty on teak sawnwood, so as to 
restrict domestic consumption. We agree with the recommendation [NCA, p. 79]. 

,... in order to switch over from export in sawnwood from roundwood, it would require improvement in 
the quality of sawing in India, so as to satisfy the exacting demand of the trade in Europe and Japan 
In our least capital-intensive saw milling industry, the machinery used is quite elementary and precision 
sawing is out of question... In such saw mills [for exports] precision ‘machinery should be installed, so. 
that it is possible to produce sawn timber with the requisite tolerance limits’ [NCA, p. 79]. 


“fhowever, instead of flash drying method the sheet forming method is used, the additional cost may be 
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rt of rayon 
10-15 per cent to be paid in foreign exchange. However, there is a good prospect of the expo y 


i ‘ . 90], 
grade pulp, in view of high price and demand in the world market’ [NCA, Pp 90] 


é : = 
NCA states that, ‘India has some timber outstandingly suitable ior ee carving 
[NCA, p. 83]. Wooden toys must be made out of these and sold abroad. 4a» 
‘In view of the demand for economically important timber, secondary species and less valuable timber 


i i j important, 
should be used for domestic requirements after seasoning chemical treatment. The eronenes “i — 
and very often naturally durable, timber may be kept for the purpose of export so aS to earn [e) 


exchange’ [NCA, p. 115]. | ay 
Similar is the attitude, when NCA talks about forests In Andaman and Nicobar Islands— 


here the export being to ‘mainland’ India. 

slands, 310 tree species have so far been recognised as constituents of the 
tropical moist forest of the Islands, but only 24 of them are consider: cormmerciel. A recent enumera- 
tion has shown that while 75 m3/ha is the growing stock of commercial timber, there is a further SOK. 
of 175 m®/ha of non-commercial timber. In such situations selective harvesting of the preferred species 
It is wasteful of wood resources, harmful to future wood production and costly in the use 


‘For Andaman and Nicobar | 


is undertaken. 
of resources’ [NCA, p. 85). | 
“At riverside depots the logs are rafted and sent towards central depots, where logs are sorted Sh OTe 
species for local consumption and superior quality for transhipment to Howrah (Calcutta) and Madras 


[NCA, p. 16]. 
(h) ...to a ridiculous extent: 

The primacy of industrial plantation runs through and through the NCA report. 
NCA goes, many times, to a ridiculous extent to promote this. Here are some examples : 


Recycling paper depresses demand: 


“In the paper and paper broad segment, the demand for industrial paper remains depressed* due to widespread 
use of old newspaper for packaging in grocer’s shops. etc,’ [NCA, p.88]. 


Recommending tax-exemption : 


Farm forestry is being used extensively to grow trees of commercial interest, in 
the name of providing fuelwood. NCA recommends [p. 121] that such farm forestry 
should get exemption from estate duty, wealth tax etc. as done in USA, UK, etc. 


Minor Forest Produce: 


About minor forest produce, NCA envisages [p. 238] that the production of oil 
from sal seeds would increase to 8,00,000 tons by 2000 A.D. Other trees would 
contribute another 4,00,000 tons of oil production. This would require a crushing 
capacity of 7 million tons of minor oil seeds. It calls for ‘scientific method. of 
factory style production to reduce wastage’ for minor forest produce. 


Concentration is cheaper : 


NCA also states, ‘In case of plantation forestry of to-day, however, the coupes 
are getting larger and larger from financial considerations as concentrations of working 
is cheaper’ [NCA, p. 309]. 

Recreation for urban people: 


‘The urban population needs a break from its busy, tiring and unhealthy routine. As every one cannot go to 
distant national parks or forests, it should be possible for the states to bring part of nature closer to the city 


the amount of paper consumed is a Measure of the country’s development. 


* NCA also declares that 
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dwellers. This can best be achieved by developing pieces of land in or near cities into forest parks, gardens 
etc.” [NCA, p. 313]. 


“Several stretches of highways and railroads pass through national forests. Inthe normal working of these 
natural forests economic considerations are likely to prompt the foresters to extend clearing of forests right upto 
the highways and railroads, in course of routine fellings. Such bared patches are unsightly and leave an 
undesirable impression on the travellers. The travellers should, on the other hand, get an impression 
of traversing through deep forests. Natural strips of such minimum depth, as may be necessary 
keeping local conditions in view, should therefore invariably be preserved on both sides of the track 
so that the clearing done behind may not be visible’. [NCA, p. 313]. 


Forest science is superstition : 


Finally, and probably the most significant aspect of this vision comes out, when 
NCA resorts to the forestry ‘science’ to defend its vision. According to NCA, shifting 
Cultivation is bad for the forests, but if under the taungya method, the tribals adopt 
a similar practice to plant commercial species, it really is not bad. As if just the 
words ‘industrial crop’ is to be uttered and the soil knows that it is time 
to behave. Similar is its attempt to justify (quoting some American studies) 
that clear felling if meant for industrial plantation does not affect the hydrological 
conditions of the forest [NCA, p. 128]. It often uses, ‘lack of sufficient studies to 
scientifically prove the effect’ as an argument to justify any and all aspects of man-made 
forestry programme. Similarly, while decrying grazing and lopping, it justifies grazing 
and lopping when it would make removal of industrially valuable species easier. The 
accompanying article, ‘‘The nature of Forestry ‘Science’, ‘takes a serious look at 
this aspect of forestry ‘science’. 


IV. Conclusion: 


It is obvious that if the recommendations of NCA are put into practice, it will 
not only have an extremely adverse effect on our rural and tribal population, but it would 
also lead to destruction of all our forests and cause almost irreperable damage to 
our soil. A change in this vision is urgently needed. 


Recently, Sharad Kulkarni in an article. ‘Toward a Social Forest Policy’,'8 has 
taken a look at the NCA report and has come to similar conclusions. He has gone 
ahead and suggested certain guidelines fora forest policy : 

‘The objectives of any forest policy should be (a) protection of environment and ecological balance; 
(b) meeting the basic needs of the forest dwellers - fruits, roots and flower, fodder, fuel, fertilizers 
etc.; and(c) the needs of industrial raw material and those of urban population. Export needs should 
form a minor part of the last mentioned objective.’ 

Sharad Kulkarni has listed these three objectives in order of priority. Environment comes 
first, followed by the needs of the forest dwellers, followed by industrial needs. 


This should be seriously considered. 

Yet, we would like to emphasise, once again, that in the not too distant past, 
when the forest dwellers had contro! over the forest, the forests met the needs of 
both the tribal and rural populations without causing any adverse impact on ecology, 
The agriculture and the cottage industries depended on these forests and the people 
had a stake in preserving them. It will probably not be very useful to emphasise 
environment and ecology in an external sense. Also, as long as deve/opment, progress, 
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advancement are understood to be development of urban-based centralised ment 
sector, as long as national needs are understood to be synonymous with pieast' 
of defence, communication and industry, the priority would not shift from in ustria 
use of forestry. /t is only with an alternate vision of development that the priority 
can shift back to the rural-tribal population. Such shift will also create conditions 
to restore the emphasis on ecology. The vision of ‘scientific forestry’ in Our country 
has continuously deprived our tribal and rural populations of control and use of 
forest resources. The alternative policy must start with restoring once again. these 
rights to tribal and rural populations, and encourage their utilization of these 


resources. 
Such a vision will bring a fundamental change in our society. However far-fetched 
it may appear to-day, it is the vision. which is consistent with equality, justice and 
ecology. The seeds of this vision are present in many movements today in the 
country. Tribal movements around the country and Chipko movement in the Himalayan 
region are already putting forth these demands. Movements against the recent forest 
bill have generated quite a bit of consciousness in this regard. Recently farmers in 
Karnataka under the leadership of ‘Raita-Sangha’ went around cutting down the eucalyptus 
plantations ; they did not want to produce raw-materials for urban industries. Several 
people around the country have started speaking against the exports of forest produce 
from our country. Voices are now being raised against expansion of road-networks and 
building of huge dams. What is needed is that all these voices together contribute 
to an alternative vision, towards a new society. 


—Madras Group 
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THE NATURE OF FORESTRY ‘* SCIENCE ‘ 


It is axiomatic in government circles that the German foresters called in by the 
British laid the foundation of ‘scientific’ forestry in India and that future management 
has adhered to the ‘scientific’ prescriptions laid down by the systems of working 
plans (which cover each forest division) introduced by Dr. Brandis and his associates!. 
In contradiction it is argued that the forests under other forms of management— 
either other state departments or corporate bodies—are poorly stocked owing to the 
‘virtually unrestricted rights’ of the people. The official gazetteer of India observed 
that ‘on/y the reserved forests of the Forest Department are managed according to 
scientific management practices’?. 


In this note we shall be concerned with the nature of forestry ‘science’ and 
its alleged sophistication’. It is to be remembered that the use of the term 
‘science’ has_ several value-loaded connotations—namely, that the activities so 
described is a ‘value-free’, ‘objective’, way of apprehending knowledge, and of 
putting that knowledge into practice, and as such is necessarily ‘progressive’ and 
‘modern’. 


Statistical base of forestry 

To begin with, the essential requisite for any scientific endeavour, an adequate 
statistical base, is lacking in Indian forestry. This has been remarked on at various 
times by official sources. The Planning Commission observed in 1962 that much? 
of the forest data was ‘based on guesses’, while a more recent committee has 
cautioned that the projections of future demand and supply it made were very 
tentative, since the estimates of growing stock in forests ‘were at best well 
informed guessestimates’®. 

Nevertheless, the expansion of forest-based industry, and the greater cut that 
it has necessitated from the forest, has progressed unimpeded. Actually, this scanty 
base is not confined to the macro-level aggregate statistics. Working plans, although 
theoretically based on ‘complete enumeration surveys’, never go beyond sample 
survey of strips of forests, which it is assumed are typical of the division as a 
whole®. There also exists much discrepancy between sets of statistics prepared by 
different government agencies’. 


Theory of ‘Sustained Yield’ : 

The principle of sustained yield, which is the ‘sine qua non of forest manage- 
ment’? has been the ‘fundamental principle of Indian forestry since the foundation 
of the Forest Department in India’®. According to this principle, so that forest 


capital never gets depleted, only the annual increment to the total growing stock 


of wood is felled. | =a 
How has this theory worked in practice? Apart from the imperfect statistical 
base that underlies all forest operations, the enormous scale of unrecorded fellings 


have made the prescriptions of many working plans invalid. Even those writers who 


do not question the ‘scientific’ basis of forest operations ‘on paper’ have remarked 
on the illegal fellings through which huge sections of the forest are lost yearly'°. 
In Madhya Pradesh, although the state earns a revenue of Rs. 140 crores from its 
forests, an estimated Rs. 40 crores per annum are lost through unauthorized tree 
felling and the sale of expensive teak wood according to sources in the Forest 
Department itself''. The excessive felling during the world wars and the devastation 
in the period before most forests were covered by working plans are two other 
factors that have affected the results achieved under ‘sustained yield’ harvesting. 


The concept of sustained yield, far from being an inviolable rule, has a 
tremendous flexibility. The rotation, the exploitable age at which the tree is cut, 
is usually determined according to considerations of maximum revenue or maximum 
volume production rather than on silvicultural and ecological grounds that could 
ensure adequate regeneration. As a result, the rotation of Chir Pine, fixed at 160 years 
by the first working plan in 1920, has progressively decreased till it now stands at 
100 years. Voelcker had adversely remarked on the short rotations through which the 
Forest Department overexploited the forests. The shorter and_ shorter rotations advo- 
cated by successive working plans, under pressure to meet industrial demands, have 
led to the annual outturn exceeding the annual increment in many cases'’. 


A fundamental problem with the so-called ‘selection’ method, under which 
sustained yield harvesting is carried out, has been the failure of attempts at 
achieving proper natural reproduction of the species being logged. This failure has 
stemmed from imperfect knowledge of the silvicultural characteristics of the forest 
cover. In 1921, Troup admitted that in the case of the ‘great majority’ of species, 
‘we are as yet only on the threshold of enlightenment’'*. In Garhwal, each working plan 
has complained of insufficient reproduction under the past system of management, 
with the progress of regeneration being much slower than anticipated. Further, 
the silvicultural system was not followed properly—consequently, many areas were 
‘completely denuded’—while the yield was arbitrarily fixed without reference to the 
actual stocking of forest crop. Despite the existing stock being poor in density, 
more intensive methods of exploitation were always prescribed'*. As a result, official 
figures show today that ‘all these [Uttarakhand] forests, and particularly of chir 
and blue pine, are very much under stocked’'®. At an all-India level, the selective 
fellings ‘practised formerly in nearly a// forests have not led to acceptable natural 
reproduction’, thus compelling the Forest Departments to modify working plans in 
favour of methods of concentrated natural regeneration'®. 


To recapitulate then, the selection felling system, under which the bulk of our 
forests have been managed, has not led to the expected sustained yields The 
theory of ‘sustained yield’ can be faulted on several counts : (i) the necessaf 
empirical base and silvicultural knowledge of the forest being worked, for steal 
that ‘sustained yields’ are achieved in practice, is lacking; (ii) the preseri tion on 
therefore arbitrary and in fact do not ensure sustained use: (iii) Hiei id ol 
goes to suggest that forest stock everywhere has been exploited on a Abra 
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The commonest affliction is adhocism which if one likes it or not has come to 


Stay in Indian forestry due to many factors. First of all a forestry has to create 
a forest or manage an existing forest. In the absence of any clear cut scientific 
findings he resorts to an adhoc Prescription. The research in forestry has always 


moved far behind the practice and the adhoc Practices keep on 
Even when good alternatives are available, due to his long associa 
prescriptions he tends to ignore the right alternative!s, 


moving forward. 
tion with ad hoc 


Forestry and Human Manipulation : 


Indian forestry has evolved, over time, a set of Strategies to overcome the 
peculiar difficulties it is faced with. We shall here examine three such strategies : 


(i) Grazing: The working of a forest for commercial purposes necessitates 
its fencing to enable regeneration to take place in the areas being logged. This 
closure to both men and cattle is regarded as integral to forest management. 
and hence grazing and lopping—and those who perform these  activities—are 
declared enemies of the forester. Grazing and lopping, it is said, ‘slowly and 
surely kill the forests’ ®. The National Forest Policy affirms: ‘All grazing in forests 
particularly unlimited and uncontrolled grazing is incompatible with — scientific 
forestry’?°. Several academics and journalists, agree with the official view—viz., 
those who graze cattle are ‘oblivious ignorant of the ill effects ruthless grazing 
has on the forests’?', while grazing is the ‘number one cause of deforestation’ 
shrouded by a ‘conspiracy of silence’2?. 


The impact of grazing on young regeneration has been a subject of debate 
among Indian foresters for over a century. Through the _ trial-and-error methods 
of experimentation characteristic of forestry science, it was found that grazing did 
help regeneration in several cases. It was reported from Berar in 1886 that the 
protection of forests from fire had let to a talland dense crop of grass which 
hindered reproduction—therefore, grazing was resorted toasan economical and 
practical means of overcoming the difficulties which beset reproduction in these 
parts’*®. Likewise, it was found that forests of deodar, one of the most valuable of 
commercial timbers, did not benefit from being closed to grazing. Here too the 
thick growth of grass and brushwood impeded reproduction — it was thus felt that 
in the months before the deodar was felled, the forests could ‘advantageously be 
thrown open to grazing’**. The realization that controlled grazing benefited deodar 
regeneration later led to the British bringing in Gujars or nomadic graziers to the 
hills. With the enhanced grazing rate the Gujars had to pay, at one stroke forest 
revenue was augmented and the regeneration of favoured species helped’. 


However, even where grazing was found beneficial on silvicultural grounds, it 
would introduce an element of ‘insecurity’ in forest operations, particularly as ‘all 
forest rights tend to get more onerous’’®. Officers were therefore cautioned that 
while allowing grazing under favourable silvicultural conditions, the terms and 
conditions under which it was regulated were most important. Although villagers 
had to be told that grazing was being allowed merely as a favour and not as a 
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matter of right there existed a very real danger, viz., ‘it is difficult to subsequently 
restrict that which has once been conceded to the people’?’. 


(ii) Lopping: Lopping, one government manual advised, ‘should be restricted to 
species which do not give timber or to trees which will shortly be felled’?®. One 
of the primary aims of forest management, enumerated in every working plan, is 
to increase the proportion of ‘valuable’ species in the forest crop. In Garwal, the 
aim has been to convert the mixed forests of oaks and conifers to pure coniferous 
stands. Working plans prescribed detailed silvicultural operations, covering thousands 
of hectares, in order to help the conifers in the struggle with other species. These 
operations included the felling or killing by ringing (girdling) of the non-coniferous 
trees?®. We are told by one writer that ‘with the fact before us that deodar is 
the only tree of any value in these forests, the importance of aiding in its 
struggle for existence with its neighbours is self-evident’*®. In the forests to the 
east of the deodar zone at a time when the successful chemical treatment of chir 
pine for use as_ railway sleepers was an accomplished fact, future management 
was advised, ‘chir will be retained and helped against banj and other miscellaneous 
species’?!. In general, ‘wherever possible, the inferior broad leaved species will be 
replaced by valuable ones’®?. 


The ‘cultural’ operations prescribed for the removal of ‘inferior’ species often 
proved insufficient, due to the lack of adequate funds and staff. In the circum- 


stances, it was decided to allow unrestricted lopping by villagers of banj oak in 
Garhwal and of all broad leaved species (expect a few industrially useful ones such 
as hazel and Walnut) in Jaunsar Bawar. The area thus thrown open to lopping, 
in order to ‘help the conifers in their struggle’, amounted to 45,000 acres in 
Jaunsar Bawar and 106,000 acres in Garhwal®?. It was later reported with 
satisfaction that the selective lopping of banj by villagers, coupled with the girdling 
of other miscellaneous species was likely to transform the mixed forests into pure 
strands of chir?+. 


The official view of lopping underwent a change as the possibilities of 
utilizing it in the services of commercial forestry came to be realized. While in 
1907 it was felt that as long as lopping was restricted to the oak zone there 
was ‘practically no harm done’*®, over time it came to be efficiently used in the 
bid to increase the percentage of coniferous species in the mixed forests of the 
hills —and not merely restricted to unremunerative forests. Needless to say, this 
attitude further encouraged the growing alienation of man from forest. 


(iii) Jhum cultivation and forestry: The official view of jhum is that it is 
responsible for ‘large scale destruction’ of the forest®*. Jhum, it is argued has 
‘adverse physical consequences’ which are ‘well accepted’. According to two 
economists, jhum ‘destroys the ecological balance, results in substantial soil erosion 
which subsequently leads to flooding of rivers, [and] dries hill springs’*’. 


Careful research in recent years has corrected the stereotyped view of jhum 
Propogated by colonial administrators and uncritically accepted in academic circles. 
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Anthropologists, agronomists, and geographers have shown that jhum is an efficient 
adaptation to tropical forests, where the soil is leached and the bulk of the nutrients 
locked up in the vegetation®’. It is important to remember too that jhum_ has been 
practiced for several millenia, and only becomes unsustainable in a changed ecolo- 
gical context, when the delicate balance between man and forest is disrupted by 
the usurpation of forest tracts by an external authority, typically the colonial state. 
In fact, some of the largest natural forests still exist in areas inhabited by slash- 
and-burn cultivators for centuries, whereas intensive plough agriculture has destroyed 
forests wherever it has been practiced®®, 


Official propaganda notwithstanding, jhum has long been harnessed in the 
service of commercial forestry, through the taungya method of cultivation evolved 
in Burma in the 19th century. Here jhum cultivators are allowed to grow food 
crops in the forest, provided they plant ‘useful’ trees alongside. After a few years, 
when the cultivator moves on to clear the next patch of forest, a forest crop is 
established on the vacated ground. The method, originally used for teak cultiva- 
tion in Burma, was __ strikingly successful and soon spread to other parts of 
India—its greatest advantage being that it rendered possible at a ‘comparatively 
low cost’ the establishment of the labour force necessary for forest works?0. 


The rates by the Forest Department to the taungya cultivators very considerably, 
depending on the inducement necessary to get them to work. While in some areas 
the work is done free, in other parts a small payment, which corresponds to the 
survival rate of the saplings planted is made. The need for maintaining proper 
control is stressed—‘It is necessary to keep the term of cultivation lenient at the 
begining and only gradually tighten them up to what is necessary for good 
results’ #1. In some areas, cultivators are accustomed to supplementing - the dry crops 
raised through taungya with rice raised On wet land. Where this occurs, foresters 
are cautioned against pursuing an ‘over-liberal policy’, for ‘one acre of cultivation 
per household /s quite enough and even this should never be given except where 
local customs already demands it’#?. 


The need to evolve such strategies arose from the historical situation in which 
Indian forestry was first imposed on the people. In the days before the Forest 
Department was formed, people had been accustomed to graze cattle and utilize 
the produce of the forests, without any restrictions whatsoever. Commercial forestry, 
which divided the forests into blocks that were completely closed after the trees 
had been felled, disrupted this traditional pattern of resource use. A further diffi- 
culty faced by colonial foresters related to the nature of India’s mixed forests, 
where only a few among the large number of associated species had commercial 
uses#3. Instruments had to be forged, therefore, which could increase the proportion 
of commercially valuable species without antagonizing the local population. The 
strategies we have described are particularly resourceful in so far as Ait 
villagers are used to circumvent these difficulties of obtaining adequate Cote 
of favoured species of trees. As a result, though industrial interests ae ae 
forests to be ‘totally closed to the ingress of men and cattle, which are highly 
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destructive’#4, the imperatives of ‘scientific forestry’ will not allow such a closure. 


The elitist language in which the traditional practices of the agrarian population 
are described needs comment Despite the official attitude towards grazing, it is 
obvious, that like jhum, unrestricted grazing is opposed to the interests of commercial 
forestry, not to the retention of forest cover as such. Thus in the early years of 
forest administration, it was reported from the Himalayas that despite regular grazing 
and burning of hillsides for a fresh crop of grass (another local practice later 
condemned strongly), the reproduction in natural chir forests was ‘remarkable’*. 
Champion and Seth admitting the need to revise earlier opinions regarding the danger 
posed by grazing to reproduction, point out that grazing in regeneration areas, 
provided ‘it is well distributed and not excessive, can be helpful’*°—a_ situation, it 
need hardly be_ stated, which existed in the days before large tracts of forests 
were closed to cattle by the colonial Forest Department. 


The validity of the pejorative terms in which traditional agrarian and grazing 
practices have been described in both colonial and neocolonial elite discourse is 
brought out by the skilful use commercial forestry has made of the very practices 
it publicly describes as ‘primitive’ and ‘wasteful’*”. Indeed. the extent of India’s 
forests—regard as ‘inexhaustible’, and treated as such by the British —at the time 
of the colonial intervention, despite being affected by thousands of years of human 
action, is adequate testimony to the efficacy of these traditional practices. 


Monocultures and Ecology : 

The trend towards inducing monocultures in Indian forests, done earlier through 
systematic and controlled ‘cultural’ operations of cleaning, tending, girdling ana 
lopping, and latterly through the method of clearing existing forests to replace 
them with plantations of a single species, has led to certain adverse ecological 
impacts. The reduction of complexity that is in general associated with monocropping 
systems has increased their vulnerability to attack and failure*’. At the turn of the 
century, the Inspector General of Forests had commented on the failure of the 
attempts at raising plantations of pure teak in Burma and the central provinces, 
which had suffered greatly due to insect attack*®. And by artificially aiding the 
regeneration of Himalayan conifers, ‘the forest officer was introducing an “unnatural” 
State of affairs [which] renders his forest more liable to insect and fungal attack’5®, 
It was also observed that deodar in artificially induced pure stands was affected 
more by fungus than deodar in mixed forests (i.e., as it occurs in nature)®!. 
Plantations of both casuarina and eucalyptus were badly damaged by fungus attack 
in the 1950’s—in fact, the eucalyptus plantations that were undertaken on a large 
scale by clear felling the natural forests of the western ghats were everywhere 
attacked by the fungal disease known as pink disease, in effect converting excellent 
rain forest into man-made desert®2. 


In general, the dynamics of forest ecosystems have been totally neglected5s. 
As_ the ecologically stable claimax ‘forests’ have usually not been the most 
‘valuable’, restrogressive succession towards a less stable and ecologically undesir- 
able stage has been consciously encouraged. The so-called ‘father’ of Indian 
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forestry, Dietrich Brandis, had himself recommended the girdling of oaks to make 
way for conifers, as the oaks had ‘much tooslow a rate of growth to justify their 
maintenance as component parts of the high forest’*4. The consistent policy 
favouring the extinction of Himalayan oaks has led to the drying up of perennial 
water sources and to the decay of hill agriculture. The economically valuable 
conifers that have replaced the ‘economically undesirable’ broad leaved species are 
neither useful to the hill economy nor desirable on ecological grounds®®. The shorter 
and shorter rotations induced by the rising industrial demand, and the failures of 
past management to cope with it, have decreased the productivity of the soil—in 
fact, in the days before short rotations became the norm, Howard had pointed out 


that cutting over at short intervals decreased soil fertility and was really only another 
form of ‘devastation’®®. 


Forest officers have, on occasion, shown an awareness of the deleterious 
ecological consequences of these silvicultural practices—although these officers have 
gone on to prescribe identical policies themselves. The reaction of the official 
manual of forest management to the accumulated evidence betrays the true nature 
of ‘forestry science’—wherein practical considerations of profit maximization take 
precedence over the results of careful investigation. While the greater incidence of 
disease in plantations—consistently observed for the last 80 years—is explained away 
by obliquely arguing that ‘damage is more noticeable in plantations’, the repeated 
assertions of declining soils fertility through the composition of monocultures. 
are dismissed on the grounds of there not being enough data to draw ‘definite 
conclusions ®’. In short, the path advocated is one of continuing to raise monocrop 
forests until it is definitely and irrevocably proved to be harmful—a negative attitude 
that is surely incompatible with any definition of the ‘scientific method’, especially 
as ecological processes are cumulative and as yet largely unknown. 


Class basis of Forestry Science: 


It will be evident that the class bias of forestry science is imprinted in its 
very language. Jhum, we are told, ‘destroys valuable forestry’, therefore the ‘needs 
of cultivation [should] be removed, and the proper function of the forest for 
protection and production be _ restored’5®. Just as the forest is considered to 
have no value for the jhum cultivators who have inhabited it for thousands of years, 
the multifarious benefits which broad-leaved species render to the hill economy are 
inconsequential for forestry science in the eyes of which oak represents an impedi- 
ment to the propogation of pure coniferous forests ‘Valuable’ and ‘desirable’ are 
in every instance euphemisms for ‘commercially important and profitable’ while the 
term ‘inferior’ bears no relation to the ecological and other functions the species 
thus described may perform for the surrounding countryside. Working plans, while 
indicating possible sources of injury to the crop, include ‘man’ in the—same category 
as natural hazards (e.g. snow and frost) and wild animals - the technical Teports of 
the profession thereby institutionalizing the conflict between the ‘primitive forest 
dweller and ‘civilized’ man®?. And for one officer, roads are the ‘veins and arteries 
along which forest revenue flows’, ‘as it is little use having valuable forest if no 
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one (sic) can get at it’®°. The first, and indeed only, claim on the produce of the 
forests has been exercised by the white man, in the colonial period, and the urban 
producer (and consumer) since—such a situation being implicitly accepted by the 
jargon of forestry science. 


The silvicultural methods of treatment have depended on the demand for different 
types of forest produce in the dominant sections of society. Interestingly, oak, which 
most working plans tried to remove, was required for the supply of fuel to the hill 
stations and cantonments established by the colonial state. For this important 
exception, oak forests in the neighbourhood of such stations were resumed and 
the local population denied access®!. More recently, there has been a renewed 
interest in the broad-leaved species, which as research has discovered, could ‘be 
utilized for such sophisticated uses as high class furniture, scientific instruments, 
sports goods, shuttle, and picking arms for textile mechinery, jute and textile bobbins, 
rifle butts and high class tool handles’®?. In the changed situation, the World Bank 
was petitioned for funds so that the exploitation of these hardwoods would be 
facilitated by improved communications. In the early phase of forest science bamboo, 
at the time a plant of tremendous utility for the rural population, was treated as 
a weed and eradicated by early working plans—however, as its use as a pulping 
material was discovered in 1919, plans advocated its retention against all other 
species®’. Similarly, for many years mixed forests of deodar and blue pine were 
attempted to be converted to pure deodar forests, until it was realized that the 
faster rate of growth and the growing market for blue pine made its retention in 
a mixed crop worthwhile®?. 


Research in forestry science has concentrated on two aspects: the silvicultural 
treatment which could help the regeneration of favoured species at the expenses of 
those less favoured ; and, increasingly since world war Il, the discovery of commer- 
cial uses for the varied species of India’s forests. Research efforts are centralized 
at the Forest Research Institute, Dehradun, and economic investigations naturally 


govern all its investigations’®®. The direction which forestry research has taken has 
had several important implications : 


a) Till very recently, the study of forest ecosystems, and the impact on them 
of conventional silvicultural and logging practices, was given short shrift - 


b) the concentration of research on commercial trees has been at the expense 
of the development of quick-growing broad-leaved varieties of fuel and fodder trees 
the lack of which is severely felt in almost all rural areas today®? ; 

c) the process of classification, intrinsically important for the growth and furthe, 
development of a science has reflected this bias—thus ‘practical utility is indeed 
the main criteria for distinguishing forest types’®8. 


It is striking that two working plan mannuals, written fully fifty eight years 
apart, should describe the essential features of forest management, as they perceive 
it, in identical fashion. Both mannuals draw a parallel with the commercial world 
arguing that a forest must be treated just like any other agricultural or industrial 
undertaking. And as investors require a continuous return from any enterprise 
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in which capital has been invested, the forests, in an analogous fashion, 
must be managed so as to yield the largest possible average annual return®®, We 
have observed that the investigations of forestry science, and its further applications 
in the management of forests, are predicated upon the prevalent market situation 
with respect to the industrial commercial demand for different types of forest produce. 
Inevitably, those groups who control the market are in a position to determine both 
the development of forestry science and _ its Strategies of technical and human 
manipulation. Thus, while working plans do recognize the importance of the forest 
(and of its composition) in stabilizing soil and water regimes, their presumptions 
invariably emphasize the ‘practical’ side of forest management’°. 


The Autonomy of Science: 


In the sociology of science, scientific research and practice are often accorded 
a near-total autonomy from the social relations that characterize the epoch in which 
they function. Sociologists have been chiefly concerned with, firstly, the ‘codes of 
conduct’ and methods of disseminating knowledge within different sciences and 
among groups of scientists, and secondly with the system of ideas which it is 
claimed gave rise to western science. Moreover, the claims of western science to 
possess a universal validity and its promise of mankind’s material salvation are not 
called into question’!. Orthodox Marxism, too, has regarded science as a relatively 
autonomous and neutral activity, and one that is by its very nature progressive. 
Its use/abuse model assumes that the potential usefulness of science in serving the 
human race is not fully realized under capitalism owing to its asymmetrical relations 
of production—the transformation of social relations that socialism ushers in, therefore, 
would automatica//y result in the rational and logical exploitation of science for 
the people’. 

It is our contention that the social analysis of science and technology must 
seek to understand the content of science in the context of the prevalent pattern 
of social relations. Recent studies have shown that, contrary to accepted belief, in 
the natural sciences (as in the social sciences) facts cannot be separated from 
theory. Scientific theories are the expression of the metaphysics of a society and 
the dominant classes within it—they thus form part of the internal communication 
within the society itself73. It is important to show both the social determinations 
of science under capitalism, which direct research in the service of profit, and the 
means by which these determinants are internalized by scientific practitioners, with 
the resultant direction of research, its methods, and its interpretations (and, as we 
have shown, the language itself)7*. This is especially so in the case of an applied 
science like forestry, which does not function in an isolated laboratory (where 
scientific activity may at least appear to be neutral) but which directly Bie 
social reality. Forestry, therefore, has to continually adapt itself to \amdeilened:' =: 
in the web of social relations (and the system of production) in which it is embedded. 


RAMACHANDRA GUHA, 
Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta. 
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far as is required for pecuniary gains - long term ecological factors being neglected. 


J. C. Das, ‘Socio-economic and cultural interactions’, pp. 15-49 in D. Biswas, ‘Need for Indus- 
try oriented plantations’, IMPA seminar on raw materials for the paper industry, Delhi, 16-1-1981 


op cit, p. 14 

Champion and Seth, op cit, pp. 297, 305. For the authors, ‘some permanent retrogression from 
climax conditions is desirable in mixed forest types, where the proportion of valuable species 
is to be encouraged’ (ibid, p. 270, emphasis added). The extensive researches of Gadgil et al 
do provide detailed quantitative and qualification evidence on the basis of which they recommend that the 
existing practice of clear felling natural forests to raise monocrop plantations be abandoned 
forthwith, on both ecological and socio-economic grounds (op cit, p. 19 and passim) 

Sambrari and Gupta, op cit, p. 2; champion and Seth op cit, p. 258. 


‘Dynamic management should ensure effective protection against fire’ men [and] animals’ 
(Ranganathan in Mathur, op cit, p. vi); of also the blantantly class-biased attitude towards the 
taungya cultivator exhibited by Champion and Seth-i.e. the strict control (and miserly terms) 
advocated to ensure that more (and cheaper) teak makes its way to colonial mansions and corpo- 
rate board rooms. 

F.C. Ford Robertson, ‘Our Forests’, Allahabad, 1936, pp. 15-16. 


See inter alia, Brahmawar, op cit, for the colonial district head quarters of Pauri: and G.P’ 
Pearson, ‘Deodar forests of Jonnsar Bawar’ (pp. 373-92 in ‘Selections from the Rechish sy 
the Government of North-Western Provinces’, Second Series, Vol. Il, Allahabad 1870), for th 
military cantonment of Chakrata. : 


See ‘Forest Department Policy’, p. 87, emphasis added. Oak like pine resin, could not be 
floated down the Himalayan rivers —thus, so long as no roads existed foresters were not 
interested in its potential commercial uses. : 


Gadgil et al, op cit, p. 9, 
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Troup, op cit, p. 1032. Such examples could easily ba multipled. 
V. V. Sayana, ‘Our Forests and Forest Policy’, IJAE 4(2) (1949) 98. 
GO, 1952-"p. 13. 


S.L. Shah, ‘Ecological degradation and the future of agriculture in the Himalayas’, IJAE 37(1) 
(1982): 


Champion and Seth, op cit, p. 239; of also Troup (op cit) who devotes more than sixty pages 
each to commercially important timbers (such as teak and sal), but 
valuable species (e.g. the Himalayan oaks) in a few lines. 


D’ Arcy,’ Reparation’, pp. 27-28; Mathur, op cit, pp. 16-17. 


dismisses ecologically 


‘Practical forest management (a phrase used in many working plans) has two sides to it: (a) 


to satisfy industrial and commercial demand; (b) to ensure a greater monetary surplus than 
provided for in the previous plan. 


See, for instance, B. Barber ed. ‘The Sociology of Science’, Glencoe (Illinois), 1952; R. K. Merton, 
‘Social Structure’, Glencoe, 1957; M. D. King, ‘Science and the professional dilemma‘, in 
J. Gould, ‘Penguin Survey of the Social Sciences; 1968. Hamonds worth. In these works, 
scientists themselves are defined as being involved in the ‘disinterested pursuit of truth’. 

H. Rose and S. Rose, ed., ‘The Radicalization of Science’, London, 1976, Introduction and Chapter I. 
Three elements in conventional Marxism that constrain its critique of western science are, briefly : 
[i] its positivist aspiration to be a ‘science’ of society and consequently to emulate natural science 
models; [ii] the Euro-centric approach wherein ‘science’ [seen as an ‘objective’ and ‘progressive’ 
activity] is equated with ‘western science’; [iii] the evolutionary view of human history in which 
western capitalism is seen as necessarily superior to pre-capitalist societies elsewhere who must 
therefore bridge the gap as soon as possible [and utilize western science in doing so]. These trails of 
Marxism are those it shares with western social science and the heritage of Enlightenment thought 
generally. 

Kapil Raj, ‘A plea for hermeneutics in matter scientific’ [unpublished paper]. Such an approach would 
reject the view held by Alfred Schutz and others [following Weber] that distinguishes between the 
natural sciences, seen as a ‘value-free’ and ‘objective’ mode of apprehending knowledge, and the social 
sciences where facts cannot be separated from value. Our belief is that the separation of fact from 
value is not possible on the methodological plane, in the natural sciences as well. 


Rose and Rose, op cit, p. 24. 
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